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Two men upon the road to Emmaus went— 
Sick at heart, their grief unspent; 
Discussing the Master as they walked, 
They spoke of many things. They talked 
Of his simple parables of truth— 
Of sowing the seed . . . of his ways uncouth 
(According to so-called holy men) 
As he had cleansed the temple, rod in hand. 
Feeding the hungry, healing the sick— 
Loving the loveless—he had been quick 
To open blind eyes of some; and then 
Had even brought dead men 
Back to life. 


As these two walked and shared their grief, 
Another joined them on the dusty road. 
“Why do you sorrow so? What is the load 
Of awful grief you bear? Is there now no hope 
Alive within you?” Thinking him a stranger then, 
They spoke to him of Jesus—of his untimely end. 
The third man questioned them at length, 
His very questions bringing them new strength 
Of hope—that, springing from the seed the Lord had sown 
His victory would win the earth, Then this other one 
Opened wide their minds to see the day 
That He himself had made for men. 


Ren Lowe 
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‘Jesus had pity on them and touched their eyes. 
nd immediately they could see, and followed him,” 
is the translation of the Latin Vulgate text that ap- 
pears above the painting of Christ on THE COVER. 
He was on his way to Jerusalem, but he took time to 
ouch their eyes. It wasn’t an act that ended there. 









His is the power to touch our eyes. 

The Entry into Jerusalem is reproduced—in the same 
size as the original—from an eleventh-century manu- 
script, written and illuminated in Salzburg, Austria. 





It is one of nineteen miniatures which illustrate the 
omplete text of the four Gospels. These miniatures 






are painted in unusual color harmonies of lavender, 





mse, green, yellow, orange, and blue. The backgrounds 
ae of gold or silver which have not suffered from oxi- 
dation. Each has an architectural framework around 





’composition of great simplicity without unnecessary 
‘ecessories. This is one of the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary’s finest manuscripts, from a collection that ex- 


weds nine hundred. 
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“Every generation has its own 
apostles,” writes Dr. J. Carter Swaim 
in this issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. 
It is our continuing purpose to bring 
news of the acts of these apostles. 
For in reporting the activities and 
experiences of present-day Chris- 
tians, we are only recounting what 
men, women, and children of the 
mid-twentieth century are doing or 
trying to do under the motivation 
of the facts and thoughts contained 
in the Bible. Every Christian must 
remain close to the original docu- 
ments that have made him what he 
is, close to the Holy Scriptures 
themselves. The present issue is de- 
voted to a direct and concentrated 
look at the sourcebook of our faith 
and manner of living, the Bible. 


J. Carter Swaim, the author of The 

Bible: God’s Search for Man, is Ex- ip 
ecutive Director of the Department 
of the English Bible of the National 
Council of Churches. A Presbyterian 
minister, Dr. Swaim was graduated 
from Western Theological Seminary 
and received a doctor of philosophy 
degree at the University of Edin- 
burgh for his studies on the New Testament. 


Dr. Swaim 


Dr. Swaim has served congregations in Edinburgh, 
Scotland; Staten Island; New York; and St. Louis, 
Missouri. He was an instructor at the American Uni- 
versity, Beirut, Lebanon, and professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and exegesis at Western Theological 
Seminary. He is the author of several books, including 
Right and Wrong Ways to Use the Bible, Do You 
Understand the Bible?, and Body, Soul and Spirit. 
Meditations for Christmas and Lent written by Dr. 
Swaim have been syndicated nationally in newspapers. 
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Then he said to Thomas, “Put your 
finger here, and see my hands; and put 
out your hand, and place it in my side; 
do not be faithless, but believing.” (John 
20:27, RSV) 


E po not celebrate Easter merely 

because a body which had been 
dead came back to life. If that were to 
happen now, it would furnish a photog- 
raphers’ field day. The Daily News 
would show the resurrected man stand- 
ing by the grave where he was to have 
been buried. Life would picture him 
being welcomed home by his cocker 
spaniel. He would be interviewed on 
television. The pious would hail a mir- 
acle. Intellectuals would see a new fron- 
tier for science. A month later, attention 
would have moved to something else, 
and the world would go on as usual— 
with no more faith and no more hope. 

We rejoice at Easter time, not just be- 
cause of what happened in a garden 
long ago, but because of what has been 
happening in all the ages since. Jesus 
did not die. He is present among us to- 
day as no dead hero of the past could 
ever be. He is alive. 

Every one of Jesus’ miracles is a phys- 
ical illustration of a spiritual truth. He 
fed the five thousand, and, ever since, 
men have found in him the satisfaction 
for their hungers. He cured the sick, and 
still today he has the healing for our 
most deadly illnesses. The physical res- 
urrection was an object lesson, a loving 
concession to the earth-bound sensibil- 
ities of men. It was as though God said 
to the whole world, as Jesus said to 
Thomas, “If you have to have a material 
demonstration in order to believe—here 
it is.” 

Jesus seems deliberately to have used 
his resurrection body as a teaching aid. 
Unpredictably he appeared and disap- 
peared until his disciples began to un- 
derstand that they could always count 
upon his presence, whether visible or 
not. 

There may have been a half-humor- 
ous rebuke when he said to Thomas, 
“Put your finger here, and see. .. .” 
Since Thomas could not see in any other 
way, he would have to do it with his 
finger. So can we. 

The spiritual presence of Christ is a 
precious reality for Christians. Some- 
times he comes so plainly that we have 
a rapt awareness of his presence. Some- 


MEDITATION by George E. Sweazey 
Touch and See 













times he comes at such a depth of 
that we are unconscious of his cor 
We know only afterwards that we 
a strength and kindness and 
which we could not have generatg 
ourselves. Some days we can see 
sun; on other days the clouds have 
den it, but we still walk in a light 
is far different from darkness. In ¢ 
way we can know the spiritual pre: 
of the One whom, “Without 
seen, . . . you love.” 

But sometimes we crave more { 
that. We depend so much on our n 
rial senses that we wish we could x 
out our hands and touch the evide 
for our belief. We may feel wistfully 
faith was easier for those who k 
Jesus when he lived on earth. We 
long for something “positive” on w 
our philosophy can rest. 

This Easter time, use your finger 
see. Grip the solid wood of the pew; 
sit upon, and know that your ch 
would not be here in 1958 if Jesus C 
were dead. Feel your healthy body, 
remember that it is under the com 
sion of Christ’s pity that the healing 
have made their greatest progress 
babies have the best chance to live to 
adults, See the joy upon your neighb 
faces and recognize Who put it 
Think of the home you live in, and 
yourself whether its blessings are y 
own creation. 

One February, on a college campi 
a student asked me, “How do you! 
hold of religion?” My answer was ¢ 
fused. Two months later I was in 
manse at Barrow, Alaska, one of 
most church-minded communities 
earth. It was the night before Easter, | 
still seventeen degrees below zer 
warm enough to give a man spring fev 
the local citizens declared. I listened 
the Eskimo teachers preparing 
church-school lesson with the minist# 
It was the story of how Thomas had 
do his seeing with his finger, Sudde 
it came to me, “This is how you get Ix 
of it!” These semi-nomad farmers of! 
frozen wastes were preparing a les 
outlined in Philadelphia, about a M 
who was criicified in Palestine nineteq 
centuries ago, That crucifixion did 
take him from the lives of men. He 
still among us. Reach out your finge 
in Alaska, in Africa, in the room 
you are reading this—and see. “Do! 
be faithless, but believing.” 
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0D’S SEARCH FOR MAN 









by J. Carter Swaim 









1/ WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 






»/ THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH 





b/ THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE 





/ How TO READ THE BIBLE 













The illustrations on the cover and the next twenty pages 
were selected from historic Bibles and from the work of 

lists, famous and unknown, who lived in many countries 
from about 1000 a.v. to the present time. Famous names 
from the past include Blake, Holbein, Rembrandt; from 
the present, Rouault and Chagall. Initial B on this page 
it from Coverdale’s Great Bible of 1539. Illustrations are 










mived through the courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library, 


the New York Public Library, the Museum of Modern Art, 
tnd the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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BLE 


THE BOOK THAT GOD MADE 


Vehicle of the grace of God, conveying it more 
surely than bishops’ hands or rites of church. 
Inspirer of the universal hope that men 
“shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 






An Oriental book which tells how men shall come 
from the east and the west and the north and the south 
and dwell in the Kingdom of God. 

Destroyer of dividing walls of hostility, 
countenancing no distinctions between 
bond and free, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
reconciling all races to God and to one another, 
bringing enmity to an end. 


Timeless treasure whose household imagery 
of salt and yeast and bread, whose domestic scenes 
of repentant sons and forgiving fathers 
speak to those who tend machines 
as they spoke to those who watched their flocks. 
River of the water of life that quenches the thirst 
of those beside the Yangtze, Mississippi, and Amazon 
as it did for those beside the Jordan and the Nile. 


Object of the linguist’s love and care, 
translated into far more languages than any other book, 
providing swift answers to the prayer, 

“Oh for a thousand tongues 
to sing my great Redeemer’s praise.” 

Restless spur to artist’s brush and poet's pen, 
moving force of sculptor’s chisel and musician’s score, 
all inward burning to express 
the boundless inexpressible. 

Man’s mirror showing sin in the midst of good, 
revealing us as bad as we are, but no worse than we are, 
promising that where sin increases, 
grace will all the more abound. 


Herald of the cross, proclaiming Christ crucified; 
while we were yet sinners, he died for us. 

Testimony: through his death, death itself is dead, 
and He is the Resurrection and the Life. 


“The grass withers, the flower fades; 
but the word of our God will stand forever.” 














The lively oracles of God 





The Bible tells not how man found God, 


but how God found man 


1/ What is the Bible? 


The Bible is for all times, all places, all peoples. 

Inside Russia the greatest discontent of recent years was 
occasioned by a novel which described how the inventor 
of a machine to improve the manufacture of plumbing 
pipes, becoming entangled in the red tape of the Red state, 
was banished to Siberia because his ambitions ran athwart 
those of a party official. The author, Vladimir Dudintsev, 
found his title in the Bible: Not By Bread Alone. 

A London lawyer, turned playwright, became a distin- 
guished figure of the British and American theater. For 
three decades he wrote a play a year. John Van Druten was 
always a seeker, ever in quest of a solution tothe riddle of 
the universe. Five years before his death in 1957, he wrote 
of man’s awareness that “the old, the Bible texts are still 
true.” “What does it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world and loses himself?”—this, Van Druten called an eter- 
nal question that still has power to disturb. 

Here are two twentieth-century men in widely different 
cultures turning to the Bible for the expression of profound- 
est thought. The Russian novelist finds the economic and 
political situation summed up in words that Jesus quoted 
from Deuteronomy (Matthew 4:4; Deuteronomy 8:3). 
A British dramatist finds the Bible compelling man to look 
in its pages for answers to the right questions. 

The Bible is a book of religion. We shall never under- 
stand it by approaching it otherwise. It is not a textbook in 
mathematics, I Kings 7:23 describes one of the vessels in 
the sanctuary as “round, ten cubits from brim to brim . . . 
and a line of thirty cubits measured its circumference.” A 
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schoolboy knows that anything which is ten cubits in diam 
eter must be 31.416 cubits in circumference. But this ha 
nothing whatever to do with our eternal salvation. Psali 
19:6 assumes that the sun rises at one end of the heaven 
and makes its circuit to the other end. This is not good 
astronomy. Isaiah 11:12 talks about “the four corners 0 
the earth.” We should not want this kind of geography 
taught in our schools. 

Genesis 7:11 describes a deluge that resulted wheal 
“the windows of the heavens were opened.” The US. 
weather bureau has more prosaic ways of analyzing the 
meteorological factors that lead to a flood. Mark 4:31 says 
that a mustard seed “is the smallest of all the seeds om 
earth.” Botanists would not agree to that—but this does not 
invalidate Jesus’ word about the power of a little faith, 
even though it be as small as a mustard grain. The Bible 
does not have any geology. The Bible is not a book of mete 
physics. Metaphysics, by definition, is what comes after 
physics—and the Bible has no physics. 

College students sometimes come to the Bible as liter~ 
ture. It is a book that contains many different kinds of lit 
erature: fables (read for example Judges 9:7-15), census 
rolls, laws, historical narrative, military chronicles, goven- 
ment annals, poetry of many kinds (nature, romance, drt 
matic, didactic, work songs, battle songs, hymns for 
worship), wise sayings, letters, mystic visions, Variow 
translations of the Bible are sometimes used in literature 
courses, and the English versions of successive eras often 
have striking links with extra-Biblical literature. Chaucer, 
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“In the beginning God .. .” 


Six woodcuts (attributed to Holbein) of the creation 

the bos. dames ut tb the cued ae 
in English. It was translated by Coverdale and published in 
1535. Today only 120 copies survive. Dedication was to 
Kynge Henry the eyght.” 
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in the Canterbury Tales, pictures the “povre Persoun”: 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwed it him-selve. 
This is believed to be a description of John Wyclif, a con- 
temporary translator of the Bible whom Chaucer very much 
admired. 

Old versions of the Bible are sometimes loved as old 
linen is loved, or old china. Special poetic quality is often 
thought to inhere in these, but this can be an illusion. Back 
in 1918 Thomas Hardy made in his journal a significant 
entry on this subject. Makers of English Bibles, he said, 
“translated into the language of their age; then the years 
began to corrupt that language as spoken and to add gray 
lichen to the translation; until] the moderns who use the 
corrupted tongue marvel at the poetry of the old words. 
When new they were not half so poetical.” 


Not primarily literature 


Advertising executives sometimes urge their employees 
to study the Bible in order to imitate its succinct style. God’s 
Book, however, was not given as an aid in the preparation 
of advertising copy, nor was it designed primarily as lit- 
erature. There are some Old Testament passages which, 
quite incidentally, can claim literary distinction, but it is 
seldom if ever true of the New Testament. In the original 
Greek its literary. style is usually not of a high order, and 
translators feel compelled to pretty up its mistakes in gram- 
mar. 

When Christians in the Galatian communities lapsed into 
their old racial prejudices and practices, Paul sensed that, 
if this were allowed to prevail, it would mean the end of 
Christianity. To those wavering believers he dashed off a 
letter at white heat. He would no doubt send us an equally 
fiery epistle if he thought we were patronizing what he 
wrote by classifying it as “beautiful literature.” Paul’s feel- 
ing on this matter will be apparent to any minister who, 
having poured out his heart and soul in a sermon seeking 
to move his people to a course of action, is greeted by his 
parishioners at the door: “My, what a beautiful sermon!” 

Unlike other books of religion, the Bible is based on “the 
majesty of what has happened.” It deals not in ethereal 
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Initial T and note “To the Christian Reader” from the first edition of the King James Bible published in 16ll. 
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imaginings but in what took place on this very real ear 
It is in that sense a book of history—and richer than q 
other book of history. Its early chapters tell of how 
made choice of Abraham and his descendants to be { 
bearers of his revelation; and of how the promise grew d 
when the chosen people became a race of slaves. But 
raised up- Moses, a deliverer who led in escape from Pt 
raoh’s bondage. Through a generation of hardship in wilde 
ness wanderings, the disorganized escapees were molt 
into a nation. Desiring to be like all the nations, Israel h, 

a succession of kings. Solomon tried to outdo at his co 
the splendor of Oriental monarchs, and the excesses a 
extravagances of his reign so weakened the nation’s vitali 
that it became an easy prey to foreign invasion. 

Carried away captive into exile, the people learned 
sing the Lord’s song in Babylon’s strange land. Through 
these vicissitudes the people hoped for a Messiah 
would “slay their foes and lift them high.” Released frgr" 
exile, a remnant returned to the homeland to make a freq™ 
start, trying pathetically to rebuild the glory that had beg” 
Jerusalem. Many greeted this new venture with enthusiasm” 
but some “old men who had seen the first house, wept wi 
a loud voice when they saw the foundation of this how 
being laid” (Ezra 3:12). 

During this period religion became somewhat formalized 
but great historic movements were at work beyond th 
bounds of Judaism. Alexander was spreading Greek cultuy 
everywhere and giving the world a common language. Th 
Romans were the next to dream of empire and they linke 
far-flung provinces together in a network of roads 
made travel remarkably easy. Then it was “when the tim 
had fully come, God sent forth his Son” (Galatians 4:4 
Hebrew hopes found fulfillment in a child born in Beth 
hem. Across Roman roads his apostles sped to carry goo 
news, and their use of the Greek tongue enabled them to bk 
understood everywhere. 


























Destiny of nations intertwined 


Thus it came about that the New Testament was writte 
not in the Hebrew language, but in Greek. And here is 
parable of how the lives of the people of God were bound 
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Christ’s cross stands at the 
er of eternity. . . .” Print 
Georges Rouault, who until 
is death earlier this year at 
he age of eighty-seven was 
rnsidered the world’s pre- 
minent religious artist. He is 
well known for prints as 
or paintings, especially the 
Miserere prints, from which 
crucifixion was taken. 





e bound 


1611. 
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» with the lives of other nations. The Bible is a book of 
history, but not of one nation only. In it we study the history 
tthe Hebrews, but their destiny was intertwined with that 
tall the middle eastern empires: Egypt, Babylonia, As- 
ytia, Greece, Rome. In it we read of Hittites and Ninevites, 
t Medes and Persians, of Edomites and Moabites, 
There is a sense in which the Bible is our only book of 
istory. It is the Judeo-Christian religion which has given 
sthe idea of history. The ancient Greeks did not have it. 
o them, everything went round in circles, each age end- 
ig just where it had begun. The Bible assumes that history 
& a beginning, a middle, and an end. “In the beginning 
the Word”—that is to say, God’s creative idea, God's 
Mpressed purpose of good. “When the time had fully 
mine,” the Word, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, came 
id tented among us. Christ’s cross stands at the center of 
emity, and the exalted Christ “must reign until he has put 
his enemies under his feet.” “Then comes the end, when 
delivers the kingdom to God” (I Corinthians 15:24, 25). 
The Christian philosophy of history is that time does not 
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represent an endless turning back upon itself. The whole 
“creation waits with eager longing for the revealing of the 


sons of God . . . the creation itself will be set free from 
its bondage to decay and obtain the glorious liberty of the 
children of God” (Romans 8:19, 21). The Bible is a basi- 
cally optimistic book. Its golden age is not in the past. Its 
heroes do not sit down and mourn the good old days. They 
look forward with hope. 

Since the Bible does have the linear, rather than the cir- 
cular, view of history, it is not surprising that its events can 
be historically dated. The Exodus took place in the time of 
the Pharaohs, The exile occurred when Nebuchadnezzar 
was king. The return took place under Cyrus. Jesus was 
born “in the days of Herod the king” (Matthew 2:1). The 
church continues to confess that Jesus “suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate.” Only, we have a new system of dating now that 
discloses the fact that Christ is the focal point of history. 
Everything now is either Before Christ or in the Year of our 
Lord. 

This is what we mean by saying that the Bible is our only 
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book of history. All other history books are simply com- 
mentary upon it. Even the monumental historical sum- 
maries undertaken by the men of our time are simply foot- 
notes to the Biblical summary: 
But the Lord sits enthroned for ever, 
he has established his throne for 
judgment; 
and he judges the world with righteousness, 
he judges the peoples with equity 
(Psalm 9:7, 8). 


©. @, HILE the sacred books of most re- 
ligions tell of the mysterious doings 
of a thousand gods and goddesses, 
>| the Bible tells of a Creator God who 
is also the God and Father of Jesus 
and of all men who are willing to 
acknowledge sonship. No sacred 
# book has in it so many people as the 
& Bible. It is a universal portrait gal- 
lery, with pictures of all sorts of 
men and women: kings and queens 
and their counselors; judges and reformers; great religious 
leaders; and common folk in lavish profusion; smallholders 
and fishermen; tax collectors and carpenters. It is a source 
of religion's influence upon the world, too, in that it con- 
tains a vast company of admirable women—in all the New 
Testament there is never a woman who is hostile to Christ— 
and boys and girls playing in the streets. 

The Bible is a book of history, and its authors and editors 
tell us something of the historical method employed by 
them in bringing it to its present form. Not infrequently 
they name earlier sources to which they had access. The 
“Book of Jashar” (or the Righteous), cited in Joshua 10:13 
and II Samuel 1:18, seems to have been a,beok of songs 
celebrating the glory of Israel. Numbers 21:14 refers to 
the “Book of the Wars of the Lord,” perhaps another anthol- 
ogy in praise of heroes. I Kings 11:41 cites “the book of the 
acts of Solomon,” based perhaps upon the official archives. 
There are references to “the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel” (II Kings 1:18) and “the Book of the Chron- 
icles of the Kings of Judah” (II Kings 8:23). I Chronicles 
29:29 lists prophetic sources: “the Chronicles of Samuel the 
seer, . . . the Chronicles of Nathan the prophet, . . . the 
Chronicles of Gad the seer.” 

Luke 11:49 contains a quotation from a book called the 
“Wisdom of God.” The activities of Jannes and Jambres, 
mentioned in II Timothy 3:8, were thought by some of the 
church fathers to have been described in a book by that 











Initial W from William Tyndale’s 1530 translation of the 
Pentateuch. 
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title. Luke tells us in the preface of his Gospel (1:1-4) 
he went about his work. In order to get at the truth of 
happened during the ministry of Jesus, he interviewed 
witnesses, consulted as many sources as he could, and 
prepared “an orderly account.” This is an accurate deseyj 
tion of the procedure followed by the scientific historian die 
today. t ¢ 


Different viewpoints expressed 


In general, however, it was not followed by compilers @had 
Biblical material. If they found two or more stories in a 17 
culation, they preferred not to investigate their origins qieon! 
to iron out the discrepancies but to keep them both, Miso! 
succeeding generations, too, history was re-written in tjwe: 
light of changed conditions. Some of the history writteithe 
after the Hebrew nation broke in two reflects the point @A¢ 
view of Israel, the northern kingdom, some of it that 
Judah, the southern. Much of it was done over in the ligifitori 
of the reform carried out under Josiah, reading back in 
an earlier time practices that represented purer worshigykin 
Still later, much of the material was reworked once mogtlé 
by those concerned with the developing importance of thggtht! 
priesthood. The variety of interests evident in these sevengg’ 
strands provides us with fascinating data for the reconstrudy 0g 
tion of the history. ‘t 

The religion of the Bible tells, not how man found Gol The 
but how God found man. The opening verse of I John, epi 
omizing the religion of the Bible, refers to that “which 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
have looked upon and touched with our hands, concern 
the word of life.” The Bible is the Word of Life, and 
are indications of how powerfully that Word has been m 
manifest. In Christ it has become audible, visible, tangi 
It is a word “which we have heard.” The Bible is 
book in which God speaks to man. Jesus said to people 
“Take heed then how you hear” (Luke 8:18)—a man 1 
listen intently, discerningly, and with the determination 
once to act upon truth recognized. Jesus also said: 
heed what you hear” (Mark 4:24). “Take heed how 
hear” is the kind of advice we might get from any priet 
teacher, or public speaker. But “Take heed what you h 
is counsel such as Jesus only could give. He knows that 
must put ourselves in the way of hearing the right thi 
This we do when we read the Bible. This is the book 
which God speaks. 
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For us, a wondrous spectacle 


The Hebrews considered that a word once uttered I 
such continuing identity that it could not only be 
but seen (Revelation 1:12). So in Christ God’s Word 
been made visible: “which we have seen with our 
which we have looked upon.” “Seen with our eyes” ¢ 
scribes the experience the world has had of beholding # 
Person of Jesus of Nazareth during the days of his f 
Looked upon is the term from which we get the Eng 
theater. We have not only seen a Person but have had tt 
privilege of gazing upon a wondrbus spectacle, God come 
down to earth. 

The Word was not only audible and visible but tangib 
also—“which we have touched with our hands.” God i 
Christ did not hold himself aloof from our human kind. 4 
woman bathed his feet with her tears and wiped them wit 
her hair; another gained healing when she touched his ga 
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:1-4) hy 
h of 
wed ey 
and the 


origins @eontinuously aware of the audible, visible, tangible Word. 


both, MjSo far as written documents go, it is only in the Bible that 
on in taygwe are confronted with the living Word. Historians outside 


y writtaithe company of believers had little occasion to notice Jesus. 


: point @Acultist once argued from “the silence of secular historians” 
t that @fthat “the story of Jesus Christ is fiction.” But the secular his- 


the ligtorians are not quite so silent as he thought. Josephus, Sue- 


yack inggtonius, Tacitus, as well as the proconsul Pliny, have the 


worshigkind of incidental references to Jesus which establish, from 
ce mosithese sources alone, that he existed. The fact is, however, 


ce of tygtat these extra-Biblical sources really tell us nothing about 


e sevenathe life and ministry and saving work of Jesus. That theo- 
bgical professor was right who used to say to his students: 
‘ff you would know Jesus, you must read your Gospels. 
ind Cod There is no other way.” 
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nt in the crowd; a man planted a kiss upon his cheek. 
Thomas would not believe the resurrection gospel until 
me tangible evidence was offered. Jesus said: “Put your 
yger here, and see my hands; and put out your hand, and 
> descrigiislace it in my side” (John 20:27). “See my hands and my 
storian diet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see” (Luke 24:39). 
ita time when false teachers were saying that Jesus was a 
mere appearance, the New Testament insisted that he had 
been so real that men not only heard him and saw him but 
touched him, too. Ignatius said it was because the disciples 
npilers@ad touched Christ that they were able to despise death. 
ies inc Through preaching and the sacraments the church is kept 
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*““Which we have touched with our hands” 


from Vie de Jesus, a twelfth century manuscript written and illuminated in Limoges, France. The text has been lost; 
there remain thirty large miniatures painted in fresh, bright colors and gold leaf. 
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The Fyaft Chapter. 


faac begatt Jacob: o 
° ‘ob begatt Judas and ye ian 
‘6: tOrcn; 
and Zeram of thamer: 





Dbaree begarr SE from: 
PETE from: begart Aram: 
Aram beg art Aminadab; 
begatt naaffan: 

Salmon begatt boos of rabab: 
Boos begatt obed of rurh : 
Obed begart Jefe: 
Keffe begatt david the Fynge: 

avid the Fynge begare Solemon/of her that wastbe = Saynet machew 

begatroboam: Cwopfe of orp: leveth out certe? 

Reboam begact Abia: Pockniberh be 
Abia begart afa: niftcs inage from 
Afe begarr iofaphar: eolomosafrer rhe 
Jofaphat begart Joram: lawe of Doles / 
Foram begarrOfiae: but Zucas defers 
Dhae begarr ns berh ic eonswrng 
Seether began Mec than folomse bro 
Ades begarr E sechias : other. For the la/ 
& xechias ace Manaffes: we callcth them 
{Tlanaffee begate Amon: @ mannes childre 


Amon begart FJofias: which bis broder 


Jofine begare Jechoniae and bie brethren about the tyme of Her: beswute 
of babilon 


the caprivire brm afrer bie des 


€ After chey wereled caprive tobadilon / Jechoniae begate e.deu-rv.c. 


First page (facsimile) of fifth chapter of Matthew from 
Tyndale’s New Testament printed at Worms, 1525. Only 
two imperfect copies in British Museum survive. 
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John the Evangelist is often symbolized by eagle as 
in opening of fourth Gospel from Coverdale’s 1535 Bib 
which was printed in Marburg, Germany. 















John Wyclif (1324-1384), reformer who 
thought Scriptures should be “property 
of the people,” was first to translate 
Bible into English from Latin Vulgate; 
There are 170 handwritten manuscripts. 


William Tyndale (1494-1536), whose 
translation endures in large measure 
through King James and RSV, was stran- 
gled and burned for giving his own peo- 
ple the New Testament in their language. 


Miles Coverdale (1488-1569) translate 
the Bible in 1535; the Great Bible fro 
original sources in 1539. Latter was # 
lustrated with woodcuts; considered t 
first authorized edition of English Bibl 
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“We who can now buy Bibles so cheaply are sometimes 
unaware of the price that has been paid in human 
martyrdom and suffering that we should be enabled 
to read God’s book in the English language” 


2/ The Bible in English 


Telling in our own tongue the mighty works of God 


COLORADO parishioner did not like the ver- 
sion read in his church. “What I think you 
should use,” he said to the pastor, “is the real 
Bible’—meaning some English version which 
was his favorite. “If you want the real Bible,” 
said the minister, “that’s what you'll get.” The 
next Quiided he announced that the Scripture for the day was 
being read from the real Bible. Whereupon he read the Old Testa- 
ment lesson in Hebrew, the New Testament in Greek. When we 
speak of the Bible, we are apt to have in mind the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as translated into our own mother 
tongue. The Bible, however, is not an English book at all. Except 
for a few portions in Aramaic, the Old Testament is a Hebrew 
book; the New Testament is a Greek book, 

The Protestant ideal is that everyone should read the real Bible. 
The Westminster Confession declares that the Hebrew and Greek 
originals are alone “authentical.” For most of us, however, use of the 
Hebrew and Greek is not a possibility, and the Westminster Con- 
fession goes on to say: “They are to be translated into the vulgar 
language of every nation.” 

The makers of the King James Version in their preface (unhap- 
pily omitted now from most editions) include theirs among “trans- 
lations into the vulgar,” and are at pains to point out that this “is 
not a quaint conceit lately taken up.” This use of vulgar is a good 
illustration of how language changes. By it the men of the seven- 


teenth century did not mean the language of the gutter, but rather 
the language in.common use. One of the earliest and most influen- 
tial of all Bible translations takes its name from the realization that 
it is only in this way that God’s Word can be really effective. The 
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Council of Trent declared the Latin Bible of Jerome to be the au- 
thoritative Scripture. This translation, made in the latter part of 
the fourth century, is called the Vulgate, from the Latin word for 
“crowd.” 

The first considerable body of literature ever taken out of one 
language and put into another involved the Old Testament. Al- 
though the Jews were passionately fond of their homeland, many 
factors conspired to scatter them through other countries. Diaspora, 
the technical word for this scattering, suggests that their distribu- 
tion was like the sowing of seed, flung here and there. In the third 
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ranslat century, B.c., the Jews living in Alexandria sent to Jerusalem for 
ible fro rabbis who would translate the sacred books into Greek, so that 
r was i they and their children could have the Scriptures in the language 
lered t they commonly used. 

sh Bible The rabbis took a dim view of the project. After all, was not 


Hebrew the language of heaven? Did not the angels speak Hebrew? 
Was not Hebrew God’s native tongue? Nevertheless, the work was 


Initial A from New Testament of Wyclif's 1380 translation of Bible. 
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done; from the circumstance that it was reported to have 
been the work of seventy (Latin septuaginta) men, the 
translation was called the Septuagint. The New Testament 
writers regularly quote the Septuagint. That is why pro- 
phetic quotations appearing in the Gospels and Epistles are 
seldom identical with what we find in English Old Testa- 
ments translated directly from the Hebrew. 

Since the Jews had not up to that time set limits to their 
Scripture, the Septuagint contained some books not found 
in the Hebrew Bible. Called the Apocrypha, these books 
are considered as sacred by those who regard the Septua- 
gint as authoritative. Luther placed them between the 
Testaments with the indication that, while “not held equal 
to the sacred Scriptures,” they “nevertheless are useful and 
good to read.” The Anglican Church assigns to them a sim- 
ilar significance. 


Scriptures in ancient English 


When we think of how the Bible has come down to us 
in English, a line of James Russell Lowell takes on new 
meaning: 

Slowly the Bible of the race is writ. 

Attempts to put the Bible into our language are as old as 
our literature. Caedmon, the earliest English poet known 
by name, was famed for his paraphrases of Bible stories. 
In the eighth century, too, the Psalms were translated into 
Anglo-Saxon. The Venerable Bede, whose history is still a 
primary source for knowledge of ancient English, died 
while dictating to his scribe a translation of John’s Gospel. 
“I don’t want my boys to read a lie,” he said. In the ninth 
century, King Alfred prefixed to his own laws a translation 
of the Ten Commandments, and expressed the wish that 
all the freeborn youth of his kingdom should employ them- 
selves on nothing till they read the Scripture. In the tenth 
century, the Gospels were translated, apparently for public 
use, and Archbishop Aelfric had interlinear translations pre- 
pared for his clergy. 

The first complete English Bible (about 1382) was 
translated by John Wyclif, the morning star of the Refor- 
mation, and his friends. Wyclif knew only the Latin Bible, 
and so his version was a translation of a translation. Yet, 
with spelling modernized, some of his phrases still are ours: 
“the depe things of God”; “strait is the gate and narewe 
is the waye”; “the cup of blessing which we blessen.” He 
gave us, too, the phrase truly, truly which in our most re- 
cent English Bible appears where verily, verily once stood. 
Wyclif helped to write Lincoln’s Gettysburg address by 
stating in his preface that he had undertaken the arduous 
labor of translation because the Bible is “for the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The first English New Testament made from the original 
Greek (1525) was the work of William Tyndale. The publi- 
cation, a few years before, of Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
made translation imperative, but the church authorities did 
not wish the people to have the Bible in English, and Tyn- 
dale was forbidden to proceed, When he went ahead any- 
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way, the bishops referred to his work as a “heretical and 
damnable book.” Because he had been forbidden to do th 
work in England, Tyndale went to the continent, where th 
work of Luther had won hospitality for such a venture. But 
when his work was published (printing had by this time 
been invented), it had to be smuggled into England, anj 
Tyndale paid with his life for his devotion to the Bible. Fo 
no other crime than having given his own people the N 
Testament in the language they could understand, he wa 
strangled and burned. We who can now buy Bibles » 
cheaply are sometimes unaware of the price that has bee 
paid in human martyrdom and suffering that we should } 
enabled to read God’s book in the English language. 
Tyndale did more than any other individual to formula 

our English religious vocabulary, and it is a safe guess that 
he wrote three quarters of our latest English Bible. His 
translation of Matthew 1:23 reads: 

Beholde a mayde shall be with chylde, 

and shall brynge forthe a sonne, 

and they shall call his name Emanuel, 

which is by interpretation, God with us. 

Tyndale’s dying words were: “Oh Lord, open the King of 

England’s eyes.” God did open the eyes of Henry VIIL. ln 
1535 there appeared a translation bearing the name of 
Miles Coverdale. Coverdale was Tyndale’s friend and col 
league, and the translation bearing his name was largely 
Tyndale’s. In 1537, the second edition of Coverdale, the 
first English Bible printed in England appeared with these 
words on the title page: “Set forth with the Kynges moos 
gracious license.” Some of Coverdale’s renderings are mem- 
orable: “Is there no treacle in Gilead?” (Jeremiah 8:22) 
“broke his brain-panne” (Judges 9:53); “Ther widows were 
not looked upon in the daylie handreaching” (Acts 6:1). 


REAT BIBLE (so-called from 
its size) was the name given 
the Tyndale-Coverdale render 
ing when it was permanently 
embodied in 1539 in what has 
come to be known as the first av 
thorized version. A royal decree 
required that a copy be “set up 
in a convenient place” in every church in the kingdom. This 
Bible is still much used. The Prayer Book of the Anglican 
Church took its Psalter and its Lord’s Prayer from this ver 
sion. Anyone who uses the “trespasses” version of the Lord’ 
Prayer is quoting the Great Bible. 

Though never authorized, the next English Bible was one 
of the most important. In the Roman Catholic rule of Queen 
Mary, English exiles in Switzerland made a translation 
which was given the name Geneva Bible. The first English 
version to have verse divisions, this became the Bible o 
Cromwell's army and the Scottish Covenanters, of John 
Bunyan and John Knox, It is the Bible of the Puritans, and 
the Bible which the Pilgrims brought to the bleak New 
England shore. 
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By 1568, ecclesiastical opposition to vernacular Bibles 
had pretty well subsided, and the church authorities issued 
their own translation, the second authorized version, the 
Bishops’ Bible. This was the official Bible of the Shake- 
spearean era. Its most lasting influence was an unhappy 
one. In thirty-two instances which Tyndale correctly ren- 
dered by love, it uses charity. The third authorized version 
was the King James, of 1611. 

Coming up to 1856, the motion was made in the Con- 
yocation of Canterbury that work be started on a new trans- 
lation of the Bible. The discovery of old manuscripts made 
this imperative; the English Revision, begun in 1870, was 
published in 1881-5. Of this, the American Standard was 
avariant. The fifth authorized English Bible is the Revised 
Standard Version, 1946 (New Testament), 1952 (Old and 
New Testaments), and 1957 (Apocrypha). 

Official Bibles are not the work of one individual or one 
church. When the English Revision was undertaken, the 
project, initiated by the established church, was set up so 
as “to invite the cooperation of any, eminent for scholarship, 
to whatever nation or religious body they may belong.” The 
committee did include Baptist, Congregationalist, Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, and Unitarian, as well as Anglican mem- 
bers. An invitation for Roman Catholics to participate was 
declined. On the American side, the committee included 
members of nine denominations. 

Regarding official versions we have used the word au- 
thorized. What does authorized mean in this connection 
and who does the authorizing? A brief answer might be, the 
highest ecclesiastical authority. In the Anglican church, the 
highest authority is the British monarch. As life is organ- 
ized in England, the reigning king or queen is head of the 
church as well as of the state. Since the Church of England 
is the established religion, Bibles authorized in England go 
out with the approval of king or queen. 

The monarch grants this, not because of any unique 
moral authority, but because of ecclesiastical position, The 
frst authorized English version, the Great Bible, was au- 
thorized by the gross and ruthless ruler, Henry VIII, who 
“murdered” two wives, divorced two, and had two others— 
and authorized a Bible for the glory of God. The Bishops’ 
Bible was authorized in the reign of Elizabeth I; the King 
James in the reign of “God’s silly vassal,” James VI of Scot- 
land, James I of England. 

In America the highest ecclesiastical authority is the 
denominational assembly. More than thirty of our Ameri- 
can denominations, representing a membership of some 
thirty-eight million people, have banded themselves to- 
gether in the National Council of Churches, Through the 
Council, the churches do together those things which can 
be done better cooperatively than separately. One of these 
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Initial G and center of title page of first edition of King 
James Bible, printed in 1611 in London. 
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is the translation of the Bible. In authorizing the Revised 
Standard Version, the Denver Assembly referred to it as “a 
major contribution of this Council to prophetic religion.” A 
British theologian has described it as “a symbol of all that 
is best in American life.” 

The question is sometimes asked as to whether al] these 
translations may not result in our getting farther and farther 
from the truth. To that there are two very good answers. 
One is that the Protestant Church, as noted earlier, is com- 
mitted to the Hebrew and Greek originals as alone author- 
itative. Living language chang®$, and with amazing 
rapidity. But the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures do not 
change. This is something to which the church can cling 
in confidence. 


VERY AGE has its translators who 
do what Addison said the “spangled 
heavens” do: 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The second answer is that, in 
God’s good providence, we know 
more about those originals than 
earlier generations did. Archaeolog- 
ical finds, accidental discoveries of 
old documents, new information 
about the Biblical languages, en- 
able our generation to say, with no 
sense of pride or boasting: 

I have more understanding than all my teachers. . . . 
I understand more than the aged. 
(Psalm 119:99, 100.). 

The only Bible known during the middle ages was the 
Latin Bible. The Reformation began when the church re- 
discovered the original. From the Greek Testament edited 
by Erasmus, Luther discovered that Jesus did not say 
“Do penance” but “Repent.” The Great Awakening is traced 
to the Holy Club at Oxford. That was the group in which 
John and Charles Wesley and others began to read the 
Greek Testament for themselves. The church is never so 
original as when it confronts its origins—and this the Bible 
enables us to do continuously. 

Until the invention of printing, all Bibles were copied 
by hand. Since perfection is denied us mortals, copyists 
made mistakes, so that in effect each separate copy became 
a separate edition. Of the Bibles that have survived from 
before the age of printing, no two are identical. In spite 
of passing so often through the hands of fallible men, all 





great doctrines have come through with remarkable sound- 
ness. Some of them we understand now better than our 
fathers did, because manuscript discoveries of the last hun- 
dred years take us back a thousand years nearer the time 
of Christ and his apostles than seventeenth-century trans- 
lators were able to get. 


Initial E with crucifixion from 14th century French manu- 
script. 
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Bibles in the seventeenth century had this version 
Romans 8:28: “And we know that all things work togethe 
for good to them that love God.” Third century papynys 
leaves disclose that the true reading is: “We know that in 
everything God works for good with those who love him” 
Earlier versions made I John 4:19 read: “We love him, 
because he first loved us.” Correct rendering of the original 
confronts us with a much grander truth: “We love, becaug 
he first loved us.” Medieval scribes made Jesus say: “Who 
soever is angry with his brother without a cause shall he 
in danger of the judgment” (Matthew 5:22). The old manu. 
scripts reveal that he said a much sterner thing: “Ever 
one who is angry with his brother shall be liable to judg. 
ment.” 

In the Revised Standard Version, at these and many 
other places, the true reading is preserved. In that sense, 
our latest English Bible is really our earliest. “The great 
new fact of our time,” as William Temple called it, is the 
movement through which Christians of many communions 
are being drawn more closely together. This has come 
about in no small measure because the scholars of every 
communion have found themselves, in the earnest study 
of the Bible, drawn into closer fellowship and understand- 
ing with the scholars of other communions. 

Earlier English Bibles have a misleading picture of the 
unity Christ envisioned for his church. At John 10:16 
some versions read: “There shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd.” A fold is a stone enclosure within which the 
sheep are kept safe from the wind and the wolves. Ther 
are some whose idea of church unity is like that: every 
body crowded behind the same fence. This, however, és 
not the picture that our Lord painted. The Revised Stand 
ard Version gives a correct translation of the Greek: “So 
there shall be one flock, one shepherd.” The flock may be 
bedded down in many folds. It derives its unity, not from 
a common enclosure but from its common Lord, “the 
Shepherd and Guardian of your souls” (I Peter 2:25). 

This kind of oneness was exemplified in those appointed 
by the churches to make this translation. The Standard 


Bible Committee has had on its membership Southern Bap 


tists and American Baptists; Episcopalians, both high 


church and low; Lutherans; Methodists; Congregational : 


ists; Presbyterians; and Friends. The Old Testament sec 
tion included a Jewish scholar who brought to the work 4 
living knowledge of the Hebrew language and tradition 
that would otherwise have had to be dug from lexicons 
and encyclopedias, 

It is significant that no vote in the Standard Bible Com 
mittee ever proceeded along denominational lines. Pret 
byterian never lined up against Baptist, nor Quaker against 
Anglican. The sole concern was to find out what the original 
said and transmit it faithfully, a Bible for all the church 
With regard to Bible study they would approve the saying 
of Bishop Stevens: “Don’t study it with your little red light 
of Methodism or your little blue light of Presbyterianism, 
or the light of the Episcopal Church, but just the light 
of Calvary.” 
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* . This my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found.” The Prodigal Son by Rem- 
brandt (1606-1669). 





The Message 
of 


the Bible 


It is but an accident of language that the two parts 
of the Bible are not called the “old covenant” and the “new 
covenant.” Among us the word testament most often occurs 
in the legal phrase, “the last will and testament.” The dis- 
tinctively Christian addition to the Hebrew Scriptures is 
not the dying counsel of Jesus. It represents rather the 
fulfillment of a promise found in Jeremiah 31:31, 33: “I 
wil make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah. . . . I will put my law within them, and 
Iwill write it upon their hearts.” The old covenant, given 
when God took his people “by the hand to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt,” consisted basically of rules for the 
wise ordering of life, with punishments attached to viola- 
tion of the various prohibitions. 

The new covenant was one of grace; its distinctive mes- 
sage was: “I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more.” The old covenant was delivered when 
Moses was lost to sight on a cloud-covered mountain. The 
lew covenant was proclaimed when Jesus “went up on the 
mountain,” sat down in plain view of his disciples, and 
‘pened his mouth and taught them.” The old covenant 
Was written upon tables of stone. The new covenant was 
wnveyed to men by act and deed in such a way that one 
wuld say to Christians in a pagan city: “You are a letter 

m Christ delivered by us, written not with ink but with 

Spirit of the living God, not on tablets of stone but on 

ts of human hearts” (I Corinthians 3:3). 

There are three major divisions of the Old Testament. 
lake 24:44 represents Jesus as indicating that all three 

nd their completion in him: “Everything written about 

in the law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms 
Must be fulfilled.” The earliest section of the Old Testament 
tt have been formally recognized as Scripture was the 
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Law. The title “Books of Moses” indicates books dealing 
with the work of Moses rather than books by Moses. These 
five books of the Law contain the work of many people at 
many different times. 

Genesis, the book of beginnings, tells of man created 
in the image of God, and of sin, which early brought 
estrangement; of the beginnings of the arts and crafts that 
make up civilization; of the origins of the Hebrew race; 
of how the Hebrews came to be slaves in Egypt. Exodus 
describes the great deliverance from that bondage. Leviti- 
cus makes provision for worship and civil order to be 
carried out under the direction of the priests. Numbers 
tells of the people who fled from Egypt and of their weari- 
some marches in the desert. Deuteronomy is a re-statement 
of Israel's system of national religion; ancient laws and 
customs are interpreted in the light of universal human 
concern. 

The second category of Old Testament books is “the 
prophets”—a much more inclusive listing than might be 
supposed. The distinction we sometimes make between 
major and minor prophets is not that familiar to the 
Hebrews. They spoke about the former prophets and the 
latter prophets. The former prophets include the books 
which we ordinarily think of as historical, while the twelve 
“minor”—or shorter—prophets are included by the Hebrews 
in the latter prophets as but a single book, 

The former prophets include Joshua, Judges, I and II 
Samuel, and I and II Kirigs. Since books describing the 
conquest of Canaan, the rule of the judges, and the kings 
of Israel are referred to as the former prophets, this helps 
us to understand the true nature of prophecy. Our English 
prophet transliterates a Greek word meaning “one who 
speaks for another.” The prophets were men who spoke for 
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God. Sometimes what they spoke had to do with the past, 
sometimes it had to do with the present, sometimes it had 
to do with the future. The prophets interpreted the past, 
gave direction for the present, and revealed what might 
be expected to happen in the future. But whether dealing 
with the past, the present, or the future, a prophet was 
distinguished by the forthright way in which he pro- 
claimed the mind of God. 

From the hills of Moab, Moses gazed upon the Promised 
Land, but was not permitted to enter it. Joshua was his 
successor, and the book of Joshua describes how the He- 
brew people, with him as leader, took possession of the 
land that was to be their inheritance. Recent archaeological 
finds have done much to clarify the conquests which here 
are so tersely described. Students now believe that the 
Hebrews took over the land of Canaan, not by a single 
swift campaign, but by successive waves of invasion. 

The work of the latter prophets appears in Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the Book ofthe Twelve. Isaiah pro- 
claims the holiness of God, whose righteous nature now 
manifests itself in judgment upon the nations, and will 
manifest itself in the coming of the Prince of Peace. Jere- 
miah proclaims that true religion is personal rather than 
national—and whatever is personal is universal. Ezekiel, 
shepherd and priest to his people, sets forth a sacramental 
view of life, through which regeneration may come to his 
people. 

When we remember the special emphases of the Twelve, 
the wonder grows that anyone should have thought them 
“minor.” Amos proclaimed God’s demand that “justice roll 
down like waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing 
stream.” Hosea is the earliest evangelist, first prophet of 
God's transcending love. Micah rebukes oppressors of the 
poor. Nahum announces that God's judgment upon every 
form of wickedness is about to manifest itself in the doom 





The parable of The Good Samaritan by Rembrandt. 
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of Nineveh. Zephaniah declares that “The great day , 
the Lord is near . . . a day of wrath . . . a day of mij 
and devastation.” 

At a time when tragedy and disaster were multiplieg 
Habbakuk affirmed that “the righteous shall live by hi 
faith.” Obadiah, in the manner of the ancient warrio 
sings a song of triumph over defeated foes. Malachi 
sure that the troubles of his time could be cured by bette 
homes, purer worship, closer attention to the Law. Jong 
proclaimed that God’s love includes even Ninevites. Jog 
looks forward to the time when God will pour out hi 
Spirit upon all flesh. Haggai encourages the returning exile) 
in the rebuilding of the temple. Glad to see the temp 
rebuilt, Zechariah reminded his people that religion mug 
manifest itself also in the common life. 

The final category of Old Testament scripture is referred 
to in Ecclesiasticus as “the other books of our father 
and “the rest of the books.” Later literary works whic 
religious experience deemed helpful were loosely grouped 
together as “the writings.” Jesus referred to them as “the 
psalms.” The Psalter was the best-known and best-loved 
work in this collection, and hence can be singled out a 
representative of the whole. Another poetic work included 
here is the Song of Songs, or Song of Solomon, a collection 
of lyrics celebrating the wonders of romantic love. Another 
poetic book is of a very different sort: Lamentations is not 
so much lyric poetry as elegiac. In this book an unnamed 
poet (or poets) sings of the terrible plight of King Zedekiah 
and his party who tried by night to escape from the be 
sieged and starving city of Jerusalem when the troops o 
Nebuchadnezzar overtook them. 


*““Wisdom and faith condensed” 


‘Besides these three poetic works, the writings included 
what we know as the wisdom literature: Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes—though pessimism is a better word than 
wisdom to describe the third, and Job might well be listed 


as poetic drama. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes could be classed §. 


as didactic poetry. One characteristic of present-day ver 
sions of the Bible is a printer’s format which enables us to 
recognize that such books as Lamentations, Job, and Ec} 
clesiastes are cast in the poetic form. The slogan of the 
Texas Poetry Society might be used as a caption for these, 
books: “Poetry is wisdom and faith condensed in a mood 
of wonder and compassion.” 

Works of history are found, too, among the writings. 
I and II Chronicles retell in somewhat glorified fashionfy 
events related in earlier narratives. Compare, for example, 
II Samuel 24:24 with I Chronicles 21:25. Ezra and Nehe 
miah tell of the return from exile and the rebuilding that 
followed. The historical romance, too, was used by the 
Hebrews for the glory of God. Esther describes how a 
beautiful Jewish maiden and her designing uncle gained 
commanding position at the court of the Persian King 
Ahasuerus, or Xerxes; the story is still read in synagogues 
as a part of the Purim celebration. The idyllic Book of Ruth 
was written to protest the narrow exclusiveness which led 
Ezra, upon the return from exile, to order all Jews to put 
away foreign wives. Finally, the Book of Daniel was i 
cluded in the writings. Often referred to as one of the minor 
prophets, it was written too late to be included evei 
among the latter prophets. 

Jesus seems to have been especially fond of the Psakms, 
and their phraseology sounded at critical periods of his 
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“Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind . . .” 


By William Blake (1757-1827), this print is convincing evidence that he has earned 
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life. The voice at his baptism, “This is my beloved Son,” 
wed the words of Psalm 2:7, The Tempter spoke in terms of 
Palm 91:11: “He will give his angels charge of you.” 

e cry from the cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” (Matthew 27:46) is really the opening words 
# Psalm 22. This expression of loneliness and desolation 
isseen in different light when we remember that the whole 
Palm was no doubt in his mind. We think of the Beatitudes 
is distinctive of the ministry of Jesus, and no collection 
them quite equals that found in Matthew; yet scattered 
tough the Psalms there are some twenty beatitudes. 
Probably it was Jesus’ own familiarity with the latter which 
kd him to cast part of his teaching in that mold. 

We have Jesus’ own word for it that he came to fulfill 
the law, the prophets, and the writings. We are entitled 
distinguish two kinds of fulfillment. One is a mere verbal 
imilarity between circumstances in the life of Jesus and 
what the Old Testament might be made to say. Ezekiel 
44:2 describes a voice which the prophet heard in his vision 
# the sanctuary. Yet Roman Catholic theologians sol- 
mnly cite it in support of the doctrine of the perpetual 
Virginity of Mary. Of quite a different order are the grand 
ideas of the Old Testament which Jesus consciously and 
tdiberately sought to fulfill, Driving the money-changers 
fom the temple, he cited Isaiah 56:7: “For my house shall 
called a house of prayer for all peoples.” This occurs in a 
bassage descriptive of how foreigners are to be brought to 
Cod’s holy mountain and made joyful in his temple. Jesus’ 
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right to be regarded as one of the greatest of illustrators. 


protest evidently is not only against the crass commercialism 
which had invaded the sacred precincts, but also against 
the narrow exclusiveness which held that only Jewish 
money proffered by Jews was acceptable there. 


No battle-charger 


Entering the city where he was to die, Jesus proclaimed 
his Kingship by his choice of animal for the triumphal ride. 
Kings bent on conquest rode on battle-chargers. The King 
chooses a lowly beast of burden. This is prophecy fulfilled 
in the grand manner. It is a moving experience to read 
Isaiah 53 and consider how it was fulfilled in the life 
and the work of one who “came not to be served but 
to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many” (Mark 
10:45). 

Through the ministry, the sorrows, and the triumph over 
death by Jesus of Nazareth, the new covenant was glo- 
riously confirmed, and the New Testament proclaims the 
mighty deeds of him “who abolished death and brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel” (II Tim- 
othy 1:10). After the defection of Judas, the disciples made 
choice of another to fill out the apostolic company. The 
one who would be picked, they said, “must become with 
us a witness to his resurrection.” (Acts 1:22). The New 
Testament is given to proclaim the good news that although 
Jesus was “crucified and killed by the hands of lawless 
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men . . . God raised him up, having loosed the pangs of 
death, because it was not possible for him to be held by 
it” (Acts 2:23, 24). | 

If the books of our English New Testament were ar- 
ranged in order of origin, the letters of Paul would come 
first. Paul was a missionary whose life was completely 
bound up with the life of his converts: “For now we live,” 
he wrote to the people of a city called Salonika, “if you stand 
fast in the Lord” (I Thessalonians 3:8). Absent from his 
friends, he felt as if he had been orphaned (I Thessalonians 
2:17 in Greek). It was to keep in touch with his converts 
and the friends in the churches he had founded that he 
began to write. The letters he sent are not, for the most 
part, theological treatises, but answers to specific situa- 
tions. Each of his letters flies straight to the heart of a crisis. 

To Thessalonians, troubled that the expected end of the 
age had not transpired, Paul wrote that, for those who 
died in the meantime, they should “not grieve as others do 
who have no hope”; rather, all were “to do their work in 
quietness and to earn their own living.” When the Galatian 
churches were in danger of introducing racial distinctions, 
Paul wrote that in Christ: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 

. neither slave nor free . . . neither male nor female.” 
The Corinthian letters reveal the heart of Paul as pastor, 
dealing with the problems of living the Christian life in a 
pagan community. The letter to Romans, dealing with sin 
and grace, is the nearest thing we have to a systematic 
exposition of the Apostle’s belief. 

Four letters are called prison epistles. Ephesians con- 
templates the wonders which God in Christ has wrought in 
and through the church. Heresies began early, and Colos- 
sians demonstrates the absurdity of the secret cult, the 
futility of ascetic practices, the all-sufficiency of Christ. 
Philemon deals slavery its death blow by insisting that a 
slave-owner take back his runaway slave, “no longer as a 
slave but as a beloved brother.” Philippians, abounding in 
evidence of the affection that existed between a missionary 
and his converts, has been called Paul’s love letter. 

All the letters of Paul were in circulation before a single 
gospel attained its present form. Mark, the earliest, seems 
to have been based upon the witness which Peter bore; so 
much of it is given over to the last week of’ Jesus’ life 
that it has been called “a narrative of our Lord’s Passion, 
with an introduction.” Matthew supplements Mark with 
a great body of teaching material, grouped as five dis- 
courses (Chs. 5:3 to 7:27; 10; 13; 18; 24 and 25); this gospel 
appears first in our English New Testament because its 
frequent references to the Old Testament make it a fitting 
transition to the New. 

Luke, too, took over Mark’s outline; to it he adds so 
many songs of the nativity that he has been called “the 
man who gave us Christmas.” In the framework of a travel 
narrative, depicting Jesus’ journey to Jerusalem, he adds 
parables demonstrating God's love for all sorts of people, 
making this the universal Gospel. The Acts of the Apostles, 
the earliest work in church history, is Luke’s second volume. 
Outlined in 1:8, it tells of the worship and fellowship and 
rearranged common life which resulted from the Spirit's 
outpouring. John 20:31 tells why the fourth Gospel was 
written: “That you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing you have life in his 
name.” 

Further writings appeared in response to further needs. 
Three other letters are attributed to Paul: I and II Timothy 
and Titus, Concerned with problems of church govern- 
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ment and administration, they are known as the paste 

epistles. Though the formal organization seems to refleg 
a later time, they appear to be expansions by his associate 
of instructions sent by the Apostle to younger colleague, 

Letters bearing the name of Paul are addressed cithe 
to designated congregations or to individuals. The N 
Testament contains other messages addressed to believe 
everywhere and called general (or catholic, which mear 
the same thing) letters. The epistolary form is often 
nominal, and many of these appear to be either inten 
for oral instruction of new Christians or for sermon note 
for the deeply moving messages by which their autho 
bore their witness. 

I Peter tells those persecuted for the faith that the “fiery 
ordeal” is not to be thought strange: “Christ also suffered 
for you, leaving you an example, that you should follow hi 
steps.” The letter of James discloses the new problems 
that arose when the church, which began among fisher 
men, started to make its way among the well-to-do. The 
letter to Hebrews is sure that anything which can be dong 
by Moses or angels or priests, Jesus can do better. II Peter 
and Jude vividly depict the danger from false prophets and 
the plight of the wavering. Three letters bear the na 
of John. I John treats of forgiveness that overcomes sin 
and love that casts out fear. II John discloses that fale 
teachers had been going from house to house spreading evi 
ideas. III John reveals how overbearing individuals wer 
trying to arrogate power to themselves. 


Strength for the persecuted 


Apocalypse was a literary form as characteristic of the 
Hebrews as drama was of the Greeks. Time is foreshort- 
ened, and in conventional imagery drawn from the realm o 
nature. God’s ultimate triumph over his foes is dramatically 
portrayed. Though not the last book to have been written, 
our Bible fittingly comes to its close with an apocalypse. 
Apocalypse is a Greek word meaning “revelation.” It is 
important to note that Scripture concludes with revelation 
rather than with obfuscation, Revelation is intended to 
reveal, rather than to baffle or confuse. Addressed to Chris 
tians undergoing persecution and martyrdom, Revelation 
encourages the believer to be steadfast by picturing a 
cosmic conflict in which the outcome is no longer in doubt. 
The issue has been settled. It is the Lamb and not the 
lion that triumphs. 

Although several times insisting that it is dealing with 
things immediately at hand, Revelation has always been 
regarded by the church as picturing in symbolic form the 
final victory of right over wrong. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, describing the architect’s ideal of 
the city that is to be, says it will be “iridescent by day, 
luminous by night . . . woven of rich glass. . . . Such a 
city would clean itself in the rain, would know no fire 
alarm nor any gloom.” This sounds like something out of 
Revelation. “Iridescent by day,” he writes, “luminous by 
night.” The Seer says: “Night shall be no more; they need 
no light of lamp or sun.” “Woven. of rich glass,” says Mt 
Wright. “Clear as crystal,” says the author of Revelation. 
Such a city, says Mr. Wright, would know no gloom 
“Neither shall there be mourning nor erying nor pain amy 
more,” says Revelation. Is Frank Lloyd Wright among the 
apocalyptists? Let us say rather that even for dwellers ia 
the twentieth century the Bible still spells out man’s dreams 
better than man can do himself. 
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“Unsearchable riches” are ours if we open our minds as we open the Book, and accept the help of the 
most thorough scholarship that has ever been lavished on any of the world’s great writings 
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to him through the Scripture. The Bible is not an easy 
book to read, and private judgment is not to be exercised 
in isolation. Yet nowhere else is such “promise for the 
present life and also for the life to come.” 

The theme of the Bible is the great and steadfast love 
of God. It reaches its climax in Greek words which in 
English become four monosyllables: “God was in Christ” 
(II Corinthians 5:19). When reading the Bible, Martin 
Luther said, “Take Christ with you, for he is the man whom 
everything concerns.” The Old Testament looks forward 
to the Messiah’s coming. The New Testament proclaims 
that he who is to come has come, and that all the forces 
of darkness and death have no dominion over him. 


How to begin reading the Bible 


Mark 


Luke 


John 


Matthew 


Since the Bible is supremely a book 
about Christ, it is important to begin 
with those sections which tell what he 
did when he was here among men. 
Mark, earliest and shortest of the Gos- 
pels, ought to be read first—and at a 
single sitting. Here we are confronted 
at once by “the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God” (Mark 1:1). Luke’s ac- 
count should be read next, noting Jesus’ 
concern for all sorts of people, and how, 
by teaching and example, he “went 
about doing good.” 


Follow this with John’s Gospel, 
wherein the life that was in Christ be- 
comes the light of men. By this time 
one will have become aware that Jesus 
appears on the scene only after a long 
period of preparation for his coming. 
In Mark there are references to Moses 
and Isaiah and Elijah. Luke mentions 
David and Elisha and Jonah, as well as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, John talks 
of “a ruler of the Jews,” and of the 
search for the Messiah. It is evident that 
the New Testament presupposes the 
long history of the Jewish people and 
that the Gospel emerges from an or- 
ganized religious community. But Mat- 
thew’s unique approach needs next to 
be read. Here are references to Babylon, 
Zebulon and Naphtali, Sodom and Go- 
morrah, reminders of a history that took 
place upon a very real earth. 


We shall want next to follow the 
fortunes of the new community which 
Jesus established. In Acts, we find Peter, 
James, and John giving leadership to 
the beloved community, which was 
powerfully reinforced by the conversion 
of Saul of Tarsus, who had been 
“breathing threats and murder against 
the disciples of the Lord” (Acts 9:1). 


Paul’s 
Letters 


Other 
Letters 


Old 
Testament 





Christ’s appearance to Saul gave to ¢ 
early church a new man, Paul, 
became its most indefatigable travele 
its ablest organizer, its first witness } 
take pen in hand. 


After Acts, it is natural to turn & 
Paul's letters. After you read of Paul 
visit to Thessalonica (the modern Sak 
nika), Galatia, Corinth, Philippi, 
the letters he subsequently wrote to th 
congregations he left in these region 
Sometimes his influence resulted in e& 
tablishing churches in communities ty 
which he himself had not come; res 
dents of Colossae heard him during his 
long stay in Ephesus. The letters to Phi- 
lemon and Colossians should be read in 
this connection, Paul’s thoughts about 
the church are summarized in the letter 
we know as Ephesians. To the believer 
in Rome Paul wrote his understanding 
of the gospel long before he himself had 
a chance to go to the capital of empire 
It is clear that he envisioned a kingdom 
greater by far than that ruled by 
Caesars. 


Titus and I and II Timothy reveal 
the forms of organization and govem- 
ment which developed in the ever-er- 
panding church, The preaching of other 
leaders, too, is found in letters that bear 
the names of Peter, James, John, and 
Jude, and in the work of the unnamed 
writer who addresses himself to the 
Hebrews. 


The Bible has introduced us now to 
“our Savior Christ Jesus, who abolished 
death and brought life and immortality 
to light” (II Timothy 1:10), to the church 
he founded and the men who were with 
him, to the congregations they estab 
lished, to the problems of growth and 
discipline they encountered, and _ the 
message they proclaimed. We are ready 
now to explore at greater length the 
Old Testament to which so many allu- 
sions have been made. For the Christian, 
the New Testament should be his guide 
to the Old. Obtain a harmony of the 
Gospels showing Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke in parallel columns, with footnote 
references to Old Testament passages 
cited by the gospel writers. Note first all 
the prophets that are referred to: Isaiah, 
Micah, Hosea, Jeremiah, Malachi, Ha- 
bakkuk, Zephaniah, Ezekiel, Zachariah, 
I and II Kings, I and II Samuel. Having 
read an introduction ‘to each book and 
having noted the way it is used in the 
Gospel, ask yourself continually what 
contribution it makes to the idea of the 
Kingdom of God and its Messiah, and 
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how the book appears to have been re- 
garded by Jesus himself. Then read the 
other prophetic books. Do they differ in 
emphasis from those Jesus quoted? Do 
they introduce other ideas regarding the 
Kingdom? 


Having noted how Jesus fulfilled the 
prophets, read next the books in which 
the Law of Moses is set forth: Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
Again by consulting the footnotes, con- 
sider how these books are dealt with in 
the Gospels, and especially the contrast 
between Jesus and Moses implied in 
Matthew 5:21-48. Read next the “writ- 
ings,” observing once more allusions to 
them in the gospels. Note how Ruth 
figures in the genealogy of our Lord, 
and how Luke 11:30 differs from Mat- 
thew 12:40 in its understanding of 
Jonah’s true significance. A special ex- 
ploration should be made of the Psalms 
and of their influence upon Jesus. 


The prologue to John’s Gospel thrusts 
Christ’s significance clear back into the 
eternal counsels of God. Its opening 
words, “In the beginning,” are no doubt 
in conscious imitation of the Old Testa- 
bent book of beginnings. It is time now 
for us to read Genesis, Its stories of 
human origins enable us to appreciate 
the New Testament doctrine, “If any 
one is in Christ, he is a new creation” 
(II Corinthians 5:17). Genesis intro- 
duces us to Abraham, who is cited by 
both Paul and James to illustrate the 
meaning of faith. Yet so great is the 
difference that Christ has made in every- 
thing that Paul can describe the era be- 
fore his coming as the time “before faith 
came” (Galatians 3:23). 


We have made the acquaintance now 
of most of the books of the Bible and 
have seen something of their interrela- 
tionship, The Christian begins with the 
New Testament. The Old Testament, in 
turn, adds meaning to the New. But 
again this is not simply a circular rela- 
tionship. It goes somewhere, and we 
turn finally to the last book in the Bible. 
The reading of Daniel and Ezekiel has 
made us familiar with the type of 
imagery which we find in Revelation. 
And we see now how a Christian writer 
has caught up the well-recognized fig- 
ures of apocalyptic vision, and made 
them spell out encouragement for the 
persecuted Christians. In so doing he 
uttered a word which in every age rings 
in the believer's ear: “Be faithful unto 
death, and I will give you the crown 
of life” (Revelation 2:10). 


Plain as the main theme of the Bible may by this time 
have become, the Scripture nevertheless contains “unsearch- 
able riches” (Ephesians 3:8—the Greek here says riches 
that cannot be tracked down), and so is worthy of all the 
erudition we may bring to it. What helps are needed? 
First, a dictionary. Anyone who wishes to understand the 
English Bible must study such words as faith, atonement, 
reconciliation, grace, salvation. A concordance will enable 
him to look up Biblical words in all the contexts in which 
they occur. A commentary will provide introductions to 
the several books and help with more difficult passages. 
Excellent one-volume commentaries providing notes on the 
entire Bible are available. 

The student of music, art, or drama will find his own 
specialty helping him to appreciate the Book which has 
inspired and informed the creative impulse in so many 
realms. The linguist will find foreign language versions of 
the Bible enriching his understanding. An atlas of Bible 
lands will enable the stydent to trace ancient migrations, 
note the proximity of the Hebrews to neighboring nations, 
and follow Paul’s incessant itineration. Biblical geography 
and archaeology serve as commentary on the morning 
paper, too, since new discoveries are continually being 
made, and life lived in Bible lands is still exciting. 

Light comes from study when we are able to put our- 
selves in the situation out of which the Scriptures came. It 
is helpful to use what one theologian called “the five P’s 
of the Bible.” In dealing with each section we are to find 
out, in so far as possible, the person by whom written, the 
person to whom written, the place from which written, the 
period at which written, the purpose for which written. 

Illustration of the urgency of these points is found in 
I Corinthians 14:34, a passage sometimes cited in opposi- 
tion to the ordination of women. If we inquire only as to the 
person by whom it was written, we might even infer that 
Paul didn’t like women. But the people to whom written, 
the period at which written, and the purpose for which 
written must receive full consideration. 

The “people to whom written” were the Corinthians. This 
is not the way Paul talks in his other letters. Affixed to 
the letter to Romans is a letter of commendation for a 
woman—“our sister Phoebe, a deaconess of the church at 
Cenchreae.” This letter includes expressions of warm re- 
membrance to several women who are described as “work- 
ers in the Lord.” The tenderest of all Paul’s letters, Philip- 
pians, was written to a church founded by a woman, and 
the Apostle says: “help these women, for they have labored 
side by side with me in the gospel.” It is evident that what 
Paul says about women in Corinth is different from what 
he says about them in other cities. Why? The period at 
which written was one in which ritual prostitution was a 
regular part of the cult of Aphrodite, localized at Corinth. 
The purpose for which written plainly was, not to lay 
down a rule that would be permanent and universal, but 
to keep Christianity from being misunderstood in the midst 
of a pagan society. 

As we study the Bible in this fashion, we must keep 
ever in mind that it comes from a land and time other 
than our own, Not infrequently we encounter an idea ex- 
pressed in oriental imagery, which needs to be translated 
into the idiom of our age and country. “What man of you,” 
said Jesus, “if his son asks for a fish, will give him a serpent?” 
A missionary reports that when he translated that literally 
into the language of a Bulu tribe, it didn’t make sense. 
The Bulus don’t like fish; they are fond of serpents, In 





order therefore to preserve the point, the missionary had 
to make it read: “What man of you, if his son asks for a 
serpent, will give him a centipede?” Ecumenical history is 
replete with such situations. 

Nor should we expect the Bible to say the same thing 
in all its parts. Many and varied were the ways in which 
“God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets; but in 
these last days he has spoken to us by a Son” (Hebrews 1:1). 

The Decalogue is basic to many things in our society. 
Nevertheless, the Ten Commandments are simply prepara- 
tory to the Gospel, and the New Testament often goes far 
beyond them. The fourth commandment requires the sev- 
enth day to be kept holy. But worship in the New Testa- 
ment takes place on the first day. It celebrates our Lord’s 
victory over death, and every Sunday is a Day of Resur- 
rection. 

The fifth commandment requires that children obey their 
parents, with the promise of long life to those who carry 
out this filial duty. Luke 2:51 tells that Jesus came with 
Mary and Joseph “to Nazareth, and was obedient to them.” 
But Jesus did not live to a ripe old age. The Old Testament 
reflects a patriarchal society and is strong on the duties 
which children owe to their parents. The New Testament 
does not say that children owe unqualified obedience to 
their parents but only that they are to obey them “in the 
Lord” (Ephesians 6:1). Moreover, the New Testament in- 
dicates that the obligations here are not one-sided. Parents 
have obligations, too: “Fathers, do not provoke your chil- 
dren to anger, but bring them up in the discipline and in- 
struction of the Lord” (Ephesians 6:4). 














“Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which was 
lost,” by Roland Zapata, who with his drawings has made 
Jesus’ parables live in Mexican eyes. 
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The eighth commandment says: “You shall not s 
Americans have found in this a safeguard to the righ 
private property. But Ephesians 4:23 proposes a diffe 
motive for the end of thievery: “Let the thief no le 
steal, but rather let him labor, doing honest work wit} 
hands so that he may be able to give to those in 

We must remember again that this is God’s word to 
Some say that the reason we do not learn more than we 
about God is, not that we don’t know enough, but that 
aren't good enough. In John 7:17 Jesus says: “If any m 
will is to do his will, he shall know whether the teach 
is from God.” In Genesis 3:9 there is the question: “ 
are you?” This is not merely a query which God put 
Adam in the Garden. Adam is every man, and God is 
ing us, “Where are you?” Are you trying to run away f 
God? 
Isaiah heard God say: “Whom shall I send, and who 
go for us?” (Isaiah 6:8). This is not simply a divine 
mons to an ancient courtier that he should follow a 
phetic career. It is a cry that rings in the ears of eve 
youth who must decide which way his life will go. 

When Jesus invited himself home with the collector 
internal revenue, Zaccheaus exclaimed: “Behold, Lord, 
half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have defraud 
any one of anything, I restore it fourfold.” To what acti 
are we impelled when salvation comes to our house? } 
we accept God’s love and forgiveness, to whom must we 
show love and forgiveness? 

The truth thus apprehended becomes to each of us “the 
word of life.” There is a sense in which the Bible is a 
unfinished book. Various parts of it conclude on a note of 
breathless expectancy. The Old Testament ends with the 
hope that the Prophet Elijah will come with power to 
reconcile the older and younger generations. The best texts 
of Mark’s Gospel break off abruptly with a description d 
the “trembling and astonishment” which had come upon 
the first witnesses of the Resurrection. Luke’s second vol 
ume terminates suddenly with Paul, under house detention 
in Rome, preaching “quite openly and unhindered.” 

What came after that? Was Paul released from his im fj 
prisonment? Did he go on other journeys, found other 
churches, write other letters? The inspired writer has 
chosen to leave this and other questions unanswered, not 
in the manner of the soap opera, which concludes each day’ fj 
episode with somebody hanging on a cliff, but with the 
thought that the acts of the Apostles are never at an end. 
Every generation has its own apostles writing new chapters 
in the ever-unfolding history of the church. 

What happened at Bethlehem, Nazareth, Cana, Jericho, 
and Golgotha will not be repeated. “The death he died he 
died to sin, once for all” (Romans 6:10). Yet the same pas 
sage goes on to say: “the life he lives he lives to God,” and 
the New Testament uses the present tense to describe his 
continued coming into our human life. He is the Lamb of 
God who is taking away the sins of the world (John 1:29). 
He did not promise that his followers would say greater 
things than he said, but he did say: “He who believes in 
me will also do the works that I-do; and greater works 
than them will he do, because I goto the Father” (John 
14:12). Jesus bequeathed to the world nothing of interest 
to the probate court, but he did leave to the church his 
Spirit. 

That Spirit, he promised, would not only “bring to your 
remembrance all that I have said,” but will “teach you 
all things” (John 14:26) and “guide you into all the truth’ 
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ith thefiijohn 16:13). Persecuted men in our time, dragged before “Let the children come to me . . . for to such belongs the 
wer tofigovernors and kings for his sake, have proved the truth kingdom of heaven.” This screen was painted by Toyohiko 
st texts Hof his promise that they need have no fear, “for what you are Kagawa, the great Japanese evangelist. 


tion of fto say will be given you in that hour” (Matthew 10:18). 
' upon #When thought of from this point of view, the closing words 
d vol fof John’s Gospel are not pious exaggeration but sober fact: 
ention §There are also many other things which Jesus did; were 
: every one of them to be written, I suppose that the world 
is im- itself could not contain the books that would be written” 
other B John 21:25). 
t ha The message of the Bible is that the God of history is 
1, not Lord of the church and Savior of men. The God who was 
day’ fin Christ continues to come into human life through his 
h the BSpirit. That Spirit is not simply the impulse of our own 
end. Bhearts but the Spirit of Christ. Because it keeps us ever in 
iptets Biouch with him whom to know is the life of the ages (John 
17:3), the Bible is basic to the life of the church. The 
icho, Fchurch now is Christ’s body; William Temple called it the 
od he Bettension of the Incarnation. I Peter 1:12 represents God 
_Pa& Bas doing for his church things which the angels envy. 
and The Bible is to be studied in the context of the church. 
e his Fit is a history of what God has done in and through the 
ib of Behurch. Yet it is an unfinished history, and through it man 
:29) Blas still to learn “the breadth and length and height and 
cater depth, and to know the love of Christ which surpasses 
*S M Eknowledge” (Ephesians 3:18). The Bible therefore is a book 
orks F not only for all times, all places, all peoples, but also for 
John Fit worlds, It belongs not only to the world that has been, 
rest Bind to the world that now is, but also to the world that 







his Fis to be. Man’s venture into outer space may lend new 

Meaning to God’s purpose, expressed in the Bible, “that Extra copies of this issue may be ordered from the National 
fOr Fthrough the church the manifold wisdom of God might Council of Churches, Dept. of Publication and Distribution, 
on tow be made known to the principalities and powers in 120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. Single 


the heavenly places” (Ephesians 3:10). copies, 15¢ each; 25 or more in bulk, 10¢ each. 
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For college students living away from 
home the campus Chapel provides a 
place of worship. It is a place of in- 
spiration, calling good men to become 
better men. It is a place of strength 
during moments of decision, of per- 
plexity and doubt. 


But the Chapel is a symbol of learn- 
ing, too. It speaks for the whole truth. 
It demands that man’s spirit be disci- 
plined and instructed and enlightened, 
along with his mind. In a very real 
sense, the Chapel is a laboratory for 
the spirit. In it poverty and injustice, 
ignorance and disease and sin are seen 
for what they are—completely contrary 
to God’s purpose, God's will for men. 
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The Chapel on the Campus 


High scholastic standards, dedicated 
tedchers, good facilities and equipment 
are essential to effective college educa- 
tion. But moral purpose is central, and 
the church-related college therefore 
rightly makes the Chapel central to 
its program. 

This is the compelling reason why 
Presbyterians should know and support 
their forty-six church-related colleges. 












There are forty-six United Presby- 
terian and Presbyterian (U. S. A.) cok 
leges in twenty-six states. All are fully 
accredited. All are committed to the 
great liberal arts tradition—the search 
for truths that make men free. The 
deserve your interest, your support, 
your contributions. Respond gener 
ously to the opportunity they offer you 
to further the work of the Church. 


The Board of Christian Education 
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lothing Drive Begins, 
58 Goal 2,000,000 Pounds 


A barrel for used clothing to be sent 
refugees overseas will soon become a 
iar fixture in most American 
hes. This spring, instead of dis- 
ding winter clothes which are no 
usable, church members are be- 
urged to contribute them for over- 
relief. 

ever has the need for good used 
ing been so great,” declared the 
@erend Arthur S. Joice, Presbyterian 
ptary for special offerings. 

an effort to alleviate the shortage, 
Presbyterian Church last month 
ed other Protestant denominations 
berating through Church World 
ice in the most ambitious clothing 
yet. Presbyterians’ share of the 
8 goal of 10,000,000 pounds is 2,- 

000 pounds, the largest quota al- 
ted any denomination. This figure is 
s times as large as the 1957 Presby- 
fan clothing donation of 400,000 

s. 

Within four years, Church World 
Service, the relief agency of the National 
Council of Churches, expects the com- 
bined total to reach 50,000,000 pounds. 
Even this figure, it is estimated, will be 
oly a portion of the used clothing which 
could be put to good use. 

Posters, literature, and shipping tags 
ae now being prepared to assist con- 
gregations in organizing their clothing 
ampaigns. This material soon will be 
wailable through Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Service. 

In the meantime, Dr. Joice has urged 
churches to form clothing committees 
which are prepared to function on a 
long-range basis. While May 18 has 
been designated as the initial “Clothing 
Sunday,” Dr. Joice said the need for a 





year ‘round collection of suits, coats, 
thoes, and dresses will continue indefi- 
ly. 
t the conclusion of “Clothing Sun- 
¥,” articles should be packed securely 
shipment to the closest Church 
d Service center. 
There are five Church World Service 
ters: New Windsor, Maryland; Nap- 
Panee, Indiana; 110 E. 29th St., New 
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20,000 San Franciscans gather on Mt. Davidson for annual Easter sunrise 
service. Cross is kept lighted throughout year by College City-Lakeside Church. 


Easter Cross Lighted Year Round 


His Sunday, as Easter dawns across the North American continent, church- 

goers by the thousands will gather to worship the risen Christ. In addition 
to crowding churches, Christians will assemble, without regard to denomina- 
tion, for community-wide services. 

One of the most impressive will take place on San Francisco’s Mt. David- 
son, where Easter sunrise serviges have been conducted since 1923. Last 
year, some 20,000 worshiped at the foot of the 103-foot, steel-and-concrete 
cross. 

The present cross, erected in 1932, overlooks the city and is visible many 
miles at sea. Originally, it was floodlighted only during the Easter and 
Christmas seasons. Since 1955, however, members of the College City- 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church (the Reverend Clark Neale Edwards, pastor) 
have kept it illuminated the year ‘round. Many who are not members of 
Lakeside Church also place regular contributions in a small box at the rear 
of the sanctuary toward the yearly $1,300 lighting bill. 





York 16, New York; 4165 Duncan Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Missouri; 919 Emerald 
Ave., Modesto, California. 

At the time of the shipment, a pay- 
ment of eight cents per pound of cloth- 


ing should be forwarded to the center 
to pay for the processing, shipping, and 
distribution overseas. [Further informa- 
tion is available from Dr. Arthur S, Joice, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.] 
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Presbyterian men jam Palmer House ballroom for luncheon. Closed-circuit TV carried activities to six overflow re 


United Presbyterian Men: 


Happy Birthdays in Chicago 


ast month Presbyterians in Stamford, 
Connecticut, dedicated a new sanc- 
tuary built in the shape of a giant fish 
(see P.L., Feb. 16, 1957). The unique 
shape of the Stamford church symbol- 
izes the early Christian use of the fish 
to stand for Jesus Christ. The letters of 
the Greek word for fish, IXOUS, stand 
for Jesus, Christ, of God, Son, and 
Savior. 

Last month also, this same fish sym- 
bolism was prominently on display in 
the center of the nation’s second largest 
city. And there wasn’t any question 
about the permanence of this use of the 
fish either. 

More than 3,500 registered partici- 
pants at the tenth annual Chicago meet- 
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ing of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men were wearing the 
IXOUS symbol in name badges and 
lapels and on tie clasps and cufflinks. 
The men were cheerful and relaxed. 
They had come to celebrate a birthday, 
and ended their March 13-16 meeting 
by actually celebrating three. 

The first and most publicized was the 
tenth anniversary of the Men’s Council. 
On February 12, 1948, 370 men rep- 
resenting 245 presbyteries met in the 
Red Lacquer Room of Chicago's staid 
Palmer House to organize a Presbyte- 
rian men’s council, This the small group 
did, and the Palmer House has been 
host to a growing number of Presby- 
terians annually ever since. 


The second birthday was noted 4 
ing the Council’s annual business n 
ing Thursday, March 13, by Ed Mckee 
the tall, young president of the Uz 
Presbyterian Church’s men’s orgai 
tion. Ed informed the official NC 
delegates that the men of the UP 
church had also formed a laymen’ 
group in 1948. 

The third—and most important—bif 
day was created by the men of bi 
churches at Chicigo. By unanimous vole 
of official delegates from both churches, 
the U.S.A. National Council of Presby- 
terian Men and the U.P. men’s orgaii- 
zation became the National Council d 
United Presbyterian Men. ‘ 

“The joining together of our forces, 
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Ed McKee, “is going to bring real 
to our united church. . . . Union 
not been difficult ... . because we 
the same language. The key factor 
at we both have no separate proj- 
s Our job is the support of the total 
gram of the church.” 

making this simple point, the in- 
mance executive from Des Moines, 
, had touched on the major secret 
luccess for the ten-year-old laymen’s 
vement in both churches. The U.S.A. 
U.P. men’s councils had been cre- 
@ to bring men into the regular life 
Mhe church, and not to form semi- 
fonomous male service clubs. 

FAs the NCPM’s first president Dr. 
Mharles J. Turck, retiring president of 
palester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
ten years ago and reiterated last 
th in a short anniversary talk, “The 
onal Council has chosen to function 
wh the established channels of our 
ch rather than to operate independ- 
and in isolation.” 

espite many pressures to do other- 
the leaders of Presbyterian Men 
the decade have stayed with their 
nal premise. From the 370-man at- 
ance in a single 1948 meeting, they 
moved to some 10,000 registrations 
in four annual meetings (see P.L., 
, 22). In ten years they have wel- 
ed more than 65,000 men to their 
tago, New York, San Francisco, Sa- 
nento, and Wichita sessions. Making 
ance for repeaters, the total num- 
ft of first-time attenders went over the 
1,000-mark in Chicago. 
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rches, B Past NCPM presidents have taken active part in church’s 
resby- ff total program. From left (seated), are Charles Turck, ‘48, 
‘8; Len Jones ’50; former General Assembly Moderator 
David Proffitt, °51; Thomas Whiteman, °52. From left 
(danding) are Arthur Bannerman, °53; David Cassat, °54; 
rees, Merle Jones °55, and Kenneth McGilvray, °56. 
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In the Council itself, local and area 
chapters of Presbyterian Men have 
grown from 177 in 1948 to more than 
2,900 today reaching some? 400,000 
men. Council secretary Sherrill L. 
Mitchell of Knoxville, Tennessee, said, 
in his Chicago report, “These are meas- 
urable evidences of progress in 
reaching men, What cannot be meas- 
ured is the influence of these activities 
upon the lives of men, in deepening 
their Christian experience. .” But 
there was no question about the fact 
that Presbyterian Men have had an im- 
pressive part to play in the tremendous 
upsurge of activity in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Uncounted thousands of men have 
begun to take an active part in their 
congregations because of the NCPM. 
Hundreds of church officers have come 
to a better understanding of the world- 
wide work of the church through the 
unique “talk-it-over” sessions developed 
by the National Council. And scores of 
men active in the NCPM have been in- 
vited or elected to positions of leader- 
ship on area and national church levels. 

The second president of Presbyterian 
Men, Lem T. Jones of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, was chosen the first chairman of 
United Church Men, the inter-church 
men’s group formed by the National 
Council of Churches. The Council’s 
third president, David W. Proffitt of 
Maryville, Tennessee, became the fifth 
ruling elder in the U.S.A. General As- 
sembly history to be elected Moderator. 

In the past decade, the NCPM has 


a 


in Detroit's 


often been accused of pushing the in- 
terests of “big business” and _ political 
conservatism. While this at times could 
be charged, the Council leaders and 
staff have conscientiously tried to pre- 
vent this from happening. Although 
many men’s meeting speakers are 
churchmen active in politics, they have 
been chosen on the basis of the effective- 
ness of their witness, and not on their 
political persuasion. “It’s a big help to 
me,” said a man at Chicago, “to see and 
hear men in government who are con- 
vincing about their faith.” 

Another man at the Chicago meeting 
pointed out the fact that Presbyterian 
Men’s meetings, unlike almost all con- 
ventions, are based on the idea of equal- 
ity under God. “No matter who you are 
—junior clerk or bank president—you are 
equally welcome at an NCPM meeting. 
In many cases, it’s the only chance a 
working man has to go to a national 
gathering.” Many congregations now 
pay registration fees to send some of 
their laymen to Presbyterian Men’s 
meetings. 

In addition to celebrating birthdays 
and voting the creation of the new Na- 
tional Council of United Presbyterian 
Men, the men also: 

@ Elected Detroit executive Lloyd 
M. Collins the first president of the new 
United Presbyterian Men (see next issue 
for further election news). 

@ Received NCPM president Clar- 
ence McGuire’s plea to make family 
worship important. Fhe former All- 
American basketball star from Kansas 





United Presbytérian Men’s president-elect Lloyd M. Collins 
(center) welcomes Army Secretary Wilber Brucker (left) 
and Wilber, Jr. to Chicago. All three men are active Pres- 
byterians in Detroit area. Secretary Brucker is ruling elder 
Woodland Avenue Church; son is usher at 
Memorial Church in Grosse Point, Michigan. 
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JB PHILLIPS 


TRANSLATION OF THE 


\EW TESTAMENT 


THE GOSPELS . . . The message 
of Christ unequivocally and plainly 
translated. $2.75 


THE YOUNG CHURCH IN 
ACTION ... The heroic Book of 
Acts in modern English. $2.50 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 
CHURCHES .. . Paul’s letters 


now read as vividly as they were 


$2.75 


written. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
New light on the most difficult 
book in the New Testament. $2.00 


at your bookstore or 


The Macmillan 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11. N.Y. 








Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 








21st EDITION 


we Bible 





{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF aLifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 


Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 

Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Booksof the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronolo; gical grounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveri on 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 
Authentic graphic Reproductions: 
Related otestons gy from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, A Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible ble Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian benrcane 
An of Church History, Connect 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fathe 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains Select Bibie Verses. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 
(Further particulars sent on request} 
4x6 x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicage90, mi. 














FOLDING CHAIRS 

In Steel or Wood 
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\ J PREDINGTON & Co. 
Dept 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “Sunday” look for years. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36 St New 18. N. Y 








York 


WHAT PRESBYTERIANS BELIEVE 
by Joseph M. Gettys 


(Seventh printing) 


PRICE $1.25 
Leader’s Guide 50c 


Your nearest Presbyterian bookstore 











by MADELEINE S. and J. LANE MILLER 


® Tens of thousands of new users every 
year are finding this book the most au- 


thoritative, the most fascinatin 
most up-to-date reference wor 
Bible. 
“Here is a veritable mine of up-to- 
date information for all who use 
the Bible.”—Christian Advocate 


slip case 
($1.00 additional for thumb-indezing) 


hemes HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


and the 
on the 


Library edition, blue buckram..... $7.95 
Deluxe edition, hand-grained ne in 
50 













NEWS 


challenged all the men to begin fa 
devotions. “As parents,” he said, * 
must look at ourselves to see whether 
not we are setting the example for g 
children which will lead them ak 
paths of righteousness, and which 
make them . . . able to live with 
low men in peace and understanding 


@ Voted to expand their organiz 


150 in 1958 and from the latter fig 
to a hoped-for $275,000 in 1960, 
major part of these increases would 
low the Council to increase its staff a 
better serve synod and presbytery are 

@ Pledged more than $77,000 in 
four 1958 meetings to help meet 
demand for more local and area se 
ices. More than $34,500 of this total 
pledged at Chicago. 

@ Heard Dr. Henry P. Van D 
president of Union Theological Ser 
nary, New York, call for an all 
inter-Protestant laymen’s campaign 
“united fellowship, united thought 
united planning, and united action. .. 
Presbyterian Men,” said Dr. Van D 


. more significant laymen’s mo 
ment.” 


tary Paul Moser for his ten years of lead 
ership in the Council with a scroll anda 
set of matched luggage. 

@ Heard Ruling Elder Wilber } 
Brucker of Detroit, Secretary of # 
Army, tell them that “the testing tin 
is here. . . . We've got to work 
and believe hard. . . . It’s the differena 
between failure and success in this wor 
of ours. . . . We're not in any populamit 
contest. . . . The ‘play-it-safe’ cro 
is going to be more and more in t 
minority” as the days go on. 
@ Listened to Dr. Glenn W. Moo 
secretary of the church’s General Cou 
cil and long-time advisor to the N 
declare, “The Presbyterian Church 
proud of its National Council of F 
byterian Men. . 


single goal—to bear witness to Jesus 
Christ and the power of his spirit B 
the midst of the common vocations of 
life. These rich years,” said Dr. Moore, 
“elicit our gratitude to God, and out 
appreciation of the Christian men whos 
friendship and example have strength 
ened us all. And now in a new National 
Council of United Presbyterian Mea, 
there is promise of greater things than 
have yet been done.” 
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tional budget from $144,018 to $16% 

















“should form the vanguard toward thi 


@ Honored NCPM Executive Secr 





















. It has plowed through 


smooth seas and rough ones toward af 
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= § sbyterian Union: 

said, * 

hethe ead of Schedule 

e for gif Progress in working out details of or- 
m algamnization for the new United Presby- 
hich ywaedan Church in the U.S.A. is exceeding 
with fal forecasts, church leaders reported 
tandingimst month. 

organiggl The cooperation of presbyteries and 
10 $1gggnods as well as of all church boards 
er figgand agencies has made possible dra- 
160. ‘Tyutic progress in this complicated task,” 
vould at. Samuel C. Weir of Dearborn, Mich- 
staff game, chairman of the committee work- 


ry areamg out the plans, said. 
Dr. Weir made the statement at the 


10 in t 
neet tape Jusion of a two-day meeting in New 
ea senfitk of the Special Committee on Con- 
otal wapalidations. The Committee is working 
t plans for the merger on May 28 of 
=. Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
1 Sen ith its 2,800,000 members and the 
all Inited Presbyterian Church of North 
gal merica with its 257,000 members. 
hough will become the United Presby- 
tom Church in the U.S.A. 
mers Plans for merger including eight of 
rd tale! eleven synods of the United Pres- 
moved terian Church have been worked out 
ith synods of the U.S.A. church. A 
. saa ainth has plans underway, and the other 
of lead 
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ard aff 
Jesus Belgian artist Jean Richez displays 
rit i0 Bposter he designed for Brussels World 
ns of Bfair which opens this month. Mr. Richez 
oore, Biko is designer of poster for recently 
| our§%mpleted Protestant pavilion. Alumi- 
yhose #™m and glass structure, near Atomium 





rgth- “center of fair, has worship center 
ional 4 M4 display hall. Half of $100,000 re- 
Men, @ested from United States churches 
than must still be contributed. 

Lire 
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two synods may be ready to report 
plans to the General Assembly which 
opens May 28 in Pittsburgh. 

Further organization of the new 
church will be recommended to the 
General Assembly by the Special Com- 
mittee on Consolidations. A formula for 
increasing the minimum size of presby- 
teries from five ministers to twelve min- 
isters and twelve churches was adopted 
last month and efforts to have at least 
forty churches in each presbytery when 
possible also were recommended by the 
committee. A combination of some of 
the smaller synods was proposed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the synods, 
which are made up of groups of presby- 
teries. 

The special committee adopted final 
plans to take to the General Assembly 
on combining the boards of the two de- 
nominations into single boards and ad- 
ministrations of National Missions with 
headquarters in New York, and Chris- 
tian Education, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

It approved the plan to group all 
overseas mission work and inter-church 
relations of the two denominations in a 
new Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations, which would be suc- 
cessor to the Boards of Foreign Missions 
and two Committees and a commission, 

The committee received a report in- 
dicating that the two seminaries in Pitts- 
burgh are considering a plan for a 
unique university of theology utilizing 
the resources of both Western Seminary 
of the U.S.A. denomination and Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Seminary of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Plans were received for referral to the 
General Assembly for the merger of 
men’s and women’s lay organizations 
into united groups within the framework 
of the new church. 

Evangelism in the new church will be 
coordinated by a Commission on Evan- 
gelism of the General Assembly, the 
committee proposed. Personnel and staff 
serving that commission would be under 
the Board of National Missions for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

A goal of union by 1961 was an- 
nounced for the two pension programs 
of the existing denominations. Legal 
problems will delay it for several years, 
but an actuarial study already is under 
way to determine costs of the merger of 
the plans. 

The Special Committee on Consolida- 
tions was established last June after the 
plan of union had been approved by the 
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PRESBYTE RIAN. 


Alewuition 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be”... e: 





sang the poet. And one of the © 
many attractive features of Pres- % 
byterian Annuities is the high rate _ 
of return paid to older annuitants 
—starting at 3% for younger pur- 
chasers, paying as high as 74% of 

to those of more advanced ret 






security in this® 
and age, such as: 


° Absolute safety of funds. 






ple fe story of the many other ad- 
vantages to you in Presbyterian 
Annuities. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities cs 
written by the—Board of ational Missions— 
Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


Please send me the free booklet telling 
percent income | will receive, my date 


of birth Being 





month day 


yeor 
Address. .ccccccccccscccccccccccccceee 
City. cccccccccccccccce SIMO. cece seeee 
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This Summer Try a 


CHAUTAUQUA 
VACATION 


8 WEEKS OF 
UNUSUAL 
FAMILY FUN 


JUNE 29 TO 
AUGUST 24 


Find out about this famous lakeside com- 
munity, where sports, entertainment and 
education combine for a wonderful summer 
vacation. 

The Chautauqua Symphony plays four 
times each week, varied by operas and 
plays, and outstanding artists. Schools of 
music, art and drama are conducted for 
young and old. 

Chautauqua is non-sectarian, but Chris- 
tian living is basic. Religious services and 
education are an important part of the pro- 
gram. 


WRITE Dept. P 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Ask for general information folder 


CHAUTAUQUA « NEW YORK 











Enjoy a health-building 
Florida vacation 


founded by John Harvey Kellogg, M.D. 
Sun bothing * Swimming * Physicol therapy 
* Dietory ond Medical facilities * 18-hole 
golf course nearby. 


PREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
Write for rates beginning April 1 


The Miami-Battie Creek 
201 Curtis Parkway, Rm, PLi 
Miami Springs, 
Miami Phone TUxede 7-1565 














HOTEL GROSVENOR 


35 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N, Y¥. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 


Write for brochure, Dept. PL 
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General Assemblies of the U.S.A. and 
United Presbyterian churches. 

The committee is made up of forty 
ministers and laymen, twenty from each 
of the merging denominations. Follow- 
ing an organizational meeting last sum- 
mer, the committee held a_ business 
session in October in Pittsburgh. All 
committee actions are subject to Assem- 
bly confirmation. 

Dr. Weir, chairman of the committee, 
is pastor of the Littlefield Boulevard 
United Presbyterian Church*in Dear- 
born. Charles L. Cunningham, an attor- 
ney from Pittsburgh, is vice chairman. 

The Reverend William C, Schram of 
Philadelphia is recording and admin- 
istrative secretary of the committee. 


Women Prepare for 
Purdue Quadrennial 


Last month 4,000 Presbyterian wom- 
en’s study commissions, already looking 
forward to the 1958-1962 quadrennium, 
received assignments to help prepare for 
carrying out the Charter for Christian 
Action. This document, which sets the 
course of women’s efforts in the next 
four years, will be submitted for adop- 
tion to the quadrennial meeting of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Wom- 
en’s Organizations. The assembly is to 


be held on the campus of Purdue Up 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, from Jy 
25 to July 1. 

As American women discussed Py 
due plans, twenty overseas women w 
will attend the Indiana meeting arrive 
in the United States. Until the end ¢ 
June, the guests—all outstandiy 
churchwomen in their homelands—yw 
visit congregations in every section 9 
the country. The visitors come fro 
Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin Americ 
and the Middle East. 

The Charter for Christian Action w 
forged in a unique democratic proce 
by tens of thousands of Presbyteris 
women. Only five thousand women w 
attend the Purdue assembly, but th 
charter-making process enabled may 
times the number of delegates to hav 
a voice in determining the objectives fa 
the next quadrennium. 

In the spring of 1957, P.W.O. stud 
groups designated the areas with whid 
they believed women should be com 
cerned in the next four years: Personal 
and Family Life; The Church, Its Fel 
lowship and Task; The Community, 
Majoring on the U.S.A.; and The Com 
munity, Majoring on the International 

Last spring 4,023 assignments based 
on the four areas were sent to locd 
study commissions. Some of the talk-it 





Airport Study Group 


For more than a year, a group of en- 
gine mechanics at the Washington, 
D.C., National Airport have included a 
Bible-study period as part of their lunch 





hour. Once a week, they invite a prom 
inent local pastor to lead a discussion, 
which is held in a corner of a huge 
hangar. The devotions, say the men 
help them in applying Christian beliels 
to their daily jobs. 






Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of National Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C, 
addresses mechanics at Bible-study group held in hangar at National Airport 
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lue Uniwer groups were small; four or five 
7m Jum—women after extensive reading would 
meet to discuss the pros and cons of the 
soblem submitted to them. Other 
teams had a membership of six to fif- 
teen. Many groups made surveys in 
their communities and consulted experts 
in the field of their questions. As some 
commissions met for four or five ses- 
sions, the time spent in meetings and 
individual study probably was in the 
vicinity of half-a-million woman-hours. 
Commissions sent 2,061 reports of 
their findings to presbyterial study 
chairmen, who summarized the find- 
ings, then submitted them to a subcom- 
mittee of the Executive Committee of 
the P.W.O. National Council. Members 
of the subcommittee collating the re- 
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oy teri 
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but the 
1 many 
to have 
ives fo man), Imola, California; Mrs. Stuart D. 
Taylor, Vineland, New Jersey; Mrs. C. 
W. Olds, Duluth, Minnesota; and Mrs. 
R. G. Carl, Enid, Oklahoma. The basic 
draft of the charter will be studied fur- 
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meeting before being voted on by the 


delegates. 


study commissions determined the di- 
rection of women’s work for the years 
ahead, it also had more immediate side- 
dfects. The participants, women lead- 
ets believe, were helped to become 
more aware of the unity of the church, 
to think beyond their own needs and 
those of their communities, while at the 
same time becoming more cognizant of 
home-town problems. 
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The Church in Italy: 

Anti-Clericalism Rising 








taborate plans marking the nineteenth 
iiniversary of his coronation. The rea- 
tm, according to Roman Catholic 
sources, was his “grief and anxiety” over 
the spreading anti-clericalism in Italy. 
Specifically, church circles were con- 
@med over two actions: the conviction 
W a Florence court of a bishop on 
arges of defaming a couple married 
ita civil ceremony; and the publication 
ita pro-Communist newspaper of an 
ticle which cast aspersions on the 


A panel of three judges deliberated 
four hours after hearing both sides, then 
fund Bishop Pietro Firodelli of Prato 
fuilty of criminal defamation of char- 
D.C, § wter. He was fined 40,000 lire ($65). 
port § Last fall) when Mauro Bellandi and 
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vere Mrs. A. R. y *hair- | ~. i “ 
pets were Mrs. A. R. Jewel (chair | right in her own kitchen! Just a short 


| time ago Mrs. Fischer took first prize 





ther by working parties at the national | 


While the “thinking together” of the | 











Young cook from Clark, South Dakota, is also a college student 


State Fair Official Congratulates Cook 


It’s a big event when fair official, 
Mr. Max Oviatt, comes to present 
Mrs. Noel Fischer with an award 


in the cooking competition at the 
South Dakota State Fair. 


A home economics student as well 
asa homemaker, Mrs. Fischer believes 
in doing things the handy way. So 
when a recipe calls for yeast, she uses 
Fleischmann’s. ““This dry yeast is so 
fast;’she says. ‘‘And keeps for months. 
Right on hand when I need it.” 


Spring in the air, treats made with 
yeast on your table—what an invit- 
ing combination! And if you bake at 
home, use Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast—the very best! This dry yeast 
is so convenient, keeps for months on 
your shelf, always rises fast. And it’s 
easy to use. Keep Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast handy for the new 
**Yeast-Riz’’ Main Dishes — there’ 8 
a recipe on every “Thrifty Three. 


























CHURCHES, SERVE IN STYLE with 
Lodges, Clubs 


7 MAKE EASIER WORK of big dinners with 
all the trays you need. Earn one or more. Each 
tray given for selling only 9 tubes of Genevieve Bedford's 
wonderful CREME SHAMPOO, giant 5 oz. tube only $1. For 
details send your name and address and name of organiza- 
tion, without obligation, to Dept. 21. 


FORD £. BEDFORD, AC. © \ORWALK, OHIO 
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Pope Pius XII last month cancelled 
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: HIDE DEAFNESS 


ee. @s never before 


and ALL These Features - 


® No receiver button in ear. No cord. 


less tube carries sound to ear. 


ring. 


HEARING GLASSES 


Give Hearing in BOTH EARS 


« el attachments behind ear. Nothing to 
© Hearing aid hidden inside glasses. Color- 
« ~~ range, full dimensional, higher fidelity 






earreay 






acceiver 
VOLUME CONTROL 






BELTONE aARINe AID CO., DEPT. 4-578 
12900 W. 36th ST., CHICAGO 32, IIL. 


[Rush me, without rss: FREE Book 

g fanertbine wn Born te Eors and odvantages 
Hearing wi 

i* Beltone Hearing Glasses. 
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“FAST Painting! 


42> ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER 









pletely self-contained 
-»-No extras to buy... 
Just plug in and Spray! 


Paints 3 to 7 times faster than a 
with professional look- 

ing susuiee. Cleans faster, eas- 
ier thana brush too! Also sprays 
Varnish, Lacquer, Enamel, 
Mothproofers, Garden sprays, 
poe 9 ~~ —- wear- 
proof sapphire nozzle in- 
stant adjustment for light or 
va spray - - fast action trig- 

built-in alumioum 
tad c~ 4 molded construction 
it rustproof, shock: 


makes 
and easy to handle. 


HURRY! MAIL COUPON WOW FOR FAST MAIL DELIVERY 


e, Wl | 
— send me a complete New 

! Deluxe Home Electric Sprayer. On I 
| 1 will pay postmen $12.95 plus small de- | 
| livery charge. 1 
j (1 Check here if you enclose $12.95 now. j 
We pay all delivery charges. 

| it is understood that whether | order ¢.0.0. ! 
| oF enc i satis- | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! | 
1 | 
| 





you ¢g 
faction or money beck upon return of sprayer 
within 15 days. 

















Trlonwioe FULDING 
BANQUET 


TABLES 


Buy direct from 
Menvfocturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of 


school or church, or on the house or — 
ing committee of your club or eats Peiesal 
be interested in this modern, Fold edestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and 
discounts. 
\ ions Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
a 


1000 Name & Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 ppd! 


Sensational bargain! Special of- 
fer! our 











name 
000 Loy , gues 


J 
with FREE, Plastic Sire BOX. 
Use them on statione books, 


cards, records, etc. 10 
$1. SAVE MONEY — ANY 3 Dre 





FERENT ORDERS $2. Satisfac- 
tion (AR Handy Label: ~] 
4119 Jasperson Bidg., Culve: 
City 1, Calif. 
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Loriana Nunziati were married in a civil 
ceremony, the parish priest in Prato 
denounced them from the pulpit as 
“public sinners” and “public concu- 
bines.” In supporting the statement, the 
bishop ordered them denied the sacra- 
ments and their parents refused holy 
water because of this “immensely sinful 
. « » Step.” Although both young people 
were Roman Catholics by baptism, Bel- 
landi had once been a member of the 
Communist Party. In suing the bishop, 
Bellandi charged his business had been 
ruined through the boycott resulting 
from the prelate’s action. 


Council Urges Churches 
To Aid Alcoholics 


The National Council of Churches 
last month called on its 144,000 member 
churches to attack the “menace” of alco- 
holism through pastoral care, education, 
and more clinics. The plea was issued in 
a statement adopted by the council's 























250-member policy-making Gene 
Board. 

It said that the use of alcoholic be 
erages “is a serious threat to the healf 
happiness, and welfare of many peop 
and the stability of families and o 
munities.” Once drinking has passed 
certain point, the statement warned 
becomes alcoholism, an affliction whid 
cannot be met effectively by the unaide 
efforts of the victims.” 

“Alcoholics are persons in need @& 
diagnosis, understanding, guidance, anf the 
treatment,” the statement declared; 
“They are especially in need of pasto 
care and the divine love which t 
church can bring them.” A churdi 
should not “permit its antagonism to a 
cohol to prevent its offering an effecti 
ministry to alcoholics and their families fre: 

“Ministers and churches should 
be content merely to direct alcoholics 
treatment centers,” the pronounceme 
emphasized. “We recognize the comple 
origins of alcoholism and excessi 


“WwW 
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Of People and Places 


DOCTORS SAIL TO MISSION POSTS 
Four doctors sailed recently to the 
Near East under the sponsorship of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. They will 
serve in four of the five hospitals oper- 
ated in Iran by the Presbyterian 
Church. Boarding the American Export 
Lines’ Excalibur for the trip were: (be- 
low, left to right): Dr. Leroy Wilson 
Bowers, a minister and surgeon; Mrs. 
Bowers, a medical technician; and their 
four children, Elizabeth, Jeffrey, David, 
and baby Edward; Dr. Dorothy A. Por- 
ter; Dr. Bruce L. Huntwork; and Dr. 








Christina Jean Yates. Also sailing witipoint 
them were the Reverend and Mrs. Gl 
C. Knecht, who will engage in evangel 
cal work in Tabriz, Iran, and thei 
young children, Thomas and Elizabeth 
and Miss Ann Christensen, who 
teach in Tripoli Girls’ School, Lebana 


CHILE HONORS 
RETIRED MISSIONARY 
Eighty-seven-year-old Miss Florenc# 
E. Smith, pioneer Presbyterian mission 
ary in Chile, has been honored by thal 
country with the Bernardo O’Higgin 
medal of the Order of Merit for her con 
tribution to Chilean education. ApR $ 
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stability, bodily functioning and the 


10lic be e of alcohol itself,” it continued. 


ne heal “We assert our conviction that the 
1Y peophical aspects of the use of alcoholic 
and comibyerages should be of deep concern to 9 = 


Passed fe churches and the community as they 

‘arned ‘@¥ek to help the victims of drinking.” 

on whidl The board urged churches to dissem- 

> unaideliate sound information on counseling, 
sist pastors in becoming more effective WINNERS EVERY WEE K...TO DRAMATIZE 


IN ADVANCED DESIGN HEARING AIDS* 








need @@unselors, and encourage effective use y AUDIVOX! 
a > : > D HEARING B 
ince, amt the Christian faith to reclaim problem YEARS-AHEA 
eclaredifinkers and alcoholics. 
pasta In Princeton, New Jersey, the Gallup RULES: 1. Enter name of deaf person at of- 4. Additional names of hard-of-hearing 
hich ’ reported that the post-war decline | fice of nearest dealer or mail coupon below. friends ma "hs registered on separate 
; 2. Entries postmarked before midnight piece of p Bee, : 
churdih the number of adults who drink con- Saturday are eligible for current week’s 5. Winn notified in person or by mail 
, 7 li h . drawing. — and fiffed without charge! 

sm to aMmued in 1957. According to the Ameri- 3. Two of our newest aids given away each 6. Drawing void in any locality where pro- 
effe a 9 Institute of Public Opinion, the in- week! No purchase or fee required. hibited by law. 
amiliesMrease in the number of abstainers is | *Your choice of the PETITE, SLIMLINE, or CONTOUR 
ould ngiiely due to a change in women’s | 
holicsffrinking habits. The proportion of alu d ivox HEARING AIDS 


ncememomen who drink has dropped below SUCCESSOR TO THE Western Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 
comple) per cent, while the ratio for men is 


‘Cessivainchanged. 


Audivox, Inc., Dept. 3-P 
123 Worcester Street, Boston 18, Mass. 
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l 
Please enter the below-named hard-of-hearing for your free drawing without obligation 





or cost to me. 


rs. Glafvork in Colombia; then she directed a 
vangelgtudent hostel in Santiago, Chile’s uni- | 
id theiffersity center. Later she served as 
reasurer of the Presbyterian Mission in 
hile for a number of years. After re- 
fring in 1940, Miss Smith did transla- 
fons from French and Italian into 
glish for the American Embassy in 
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ng wilieinted in 1895, she did evangelistic 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
ime FURNITURE 
¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marki 121 Years of 
1837 Seouien ta ee Chereh 1958 AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
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HiggingrOR KNOXVILLE their products and services. Your inquiries and purchases count in 
helping them to appreciate the value of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
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Announcement was made recently of | 
$42,000 grant and a $10,000 loan 
fom the Board of American Missions of 
United Presbyterian Church to First 
mited Presbyterian Church (Dr. Mer- 
il Proudfoot, minister), on the campus 
Knoxville (Tennessee) College. The 
Mey will be used to build an educa- 
unit to the present edifice, which 
also undergo alterations. 

3 n addition, the college has received 
ban of $625,000 from the Housing 
i Home Finance Agency of the Fed- 
# Government to assist in the con- | 
ion of two new dormitories. Work | 
the dorms, one to accommodate 118 
' ben and the other for eighty-eight | 
a , is now under way. 

Purnishings in the buildings will be 
4gift of the Women’s General Mission- | 
ty Society of the United Presbyterian 
Murch. 


APait 5, 
























IS YOUR INCOME REDUCED 
DUE TO HIGH TAXES? 


If so, this little booklet tells you of a new, 
unique plan whereby you can get an 
attractive return of tax-free income with 
valuable tax savings. At the same time 
advance the cause of Christ thru the 
PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION. 

Don’t delay, write today for “A TAX- 
FREE LIFE INCOME PLAN.” Booklet 
PL 101, Presbyterian Foundation, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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*“‘Wisdom 
Hath Builded 
Her House’”’ 


Many happy women have fulfilled 
this verse from Proverbs. They en- 
joy the love of their families and the 
security of an independent income 
guaranteed for life. 

The love they give their families 
returns like “bread cast upon the 
waters.”’ Their investment in an 
American Bible Society Annuity in- 
sures them of a regular income for 
life, in good times or bad, while it 
helps provide the Word of God in 
many languages for the children of 
many lands. 

You too may have the great hap- 
piness of sharing the Word—and of 
a lifetime income that starts imme- 
diately and is largely tax exempt— 
by investing in an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement. 


eeeeeeaeeeeaee 
+ 

Prompt, . 
full-pay ments . 
without fail s3 
for over a century , 
. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 
let PL-84, entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Bx. 


Name © Miss 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Brazil, Indiana (the Reverend William 
F. Schuster, pastor). 

Bethany Presbyterian Church and 
Sunday School, Havertown, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Willard H. Well- 
man, pastor. 

75th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Crescent City, Florida (the Reverend 
Robert S. Burris, pastor). A recent event 
in the church was the dedication of a 
new church-school unit. 

50th. Chevy Chase Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C. (the Rever- 
end Dr. W. Paul Ludwig, pastor). 





Broadcasts 


“Barabbas”—special Easter drama 
based on the Biblical story. NBC- 
TV network, Sunday, April 6, 1:00 
to 2:00 p.m. (EST). 


“Look Up and Live”—returns in 
April with series of dramas on 
“Youth in Crisis.” CBS-TV network, 
Sunday 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. (Est). 


“Church of the Air’—John K. 
Mitchell of Dearborn, Michigan, 
speaker, and choir of First Presby- 
terian Church. CBS radio network, 
Sunday, April 20, 10:30 to 11:00 
P.M. (EST). 


“Pilgrimage”—Easter drama, Sun- 
day, April 6. Beginning April 13— 
“Turning Point,” a series of discus- 
sions with Quincy Howe on religion 
in current affairs. ABC radio net- 
work, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 
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geenere of books for rian readers. 


$1.00 per word, minimum $20 per 
payable in sdvence.' Com x 
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counted as three words. 
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The Canadian Academy, Kobe, Japan, 
supported by the Interboard Committee 
for Christian Work in Japan, is seeking 
teachers for grades 3 through 8, for the 
fall of 1958. For further information con- 





tact the personnel secretary of your 
mission board. 





DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Up 
California (the Reverend Trusten 4 
Hart, pastor), of a new sanctuary ( 
education unit. 

Westminster Presbyterian Churd 
Westminster, Colorado (the Revere 
Lester Nickless, pastor), of a new san 
tuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Stamfonj 
Connecticut (the Reverend Donald } 
Campbell, pastor), of a new church, 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
Park, Florida (the Reverend Robe 
Clifford Asmuth, pastor), of Asm 
Hall and an education building. 

Kenwood Park Presbyterian Ch 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa (the Revere 
Keith Taber, pastor), of a new 
tuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Aub 
Kentucky (the Reverend Earl E. 
well, pastor), of a new manse. The p 
of ground was a gift to the church 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Pottinger, both 
whom are elders in the church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Mu: 
gon, Michigan (the Reverend Jacob 
DeVries, pastor), of its second unit—th 
nave, dining area, and church-schod 
space. 

First Presbyterian Church, Spring 
Lake, Michigan (the Reverend Roy W. 
Marshall, pastor), of a new church plant 

Setauket Presbyterian Church, Set 
ket, Long Island, New York (the Rever 
end Donald R. Broad, pastor), of a new 
education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Bla 
Oklahoma (the Reverend M. Lym 
Butcher, pastor), of a complete ne 
church plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Electr 
Texas (the Reverend Jesse A. Iwig, p 
tor), of the rebuilt sanctuary and e¢ 
cation building, and a new fello 


hall. 
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NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
tin, Texas (the Reverend Thomas W. 
Ogilvie, organizing pastor). 


Beageo _ 








CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 2, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12 (top 

right), 13, 14, 16, 17, 18: The Pierpont 
Morgan Library; P. 3: Joseph Elkins; P. 9 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; Pp. 10, 12 (top 
left), 15, 19: New York Public Library; P. 
12: (bottom) Bettmann Archive; P. 21: Mu 
seum of Modern Art; P. 25: From the book 
Each With His Own Brush, by Daniel John- 
son Fleming, Friendship Press; Pp. 28, 29: 
Henry L. McCorkle and Frank Associates; 
P. 31: World Council of Churches; P. 32: 
Harold J. Flecknoe: P. 34: Photo America® 
Export Lines; P 39: Drawing by Robert L. 
Jefferson. 
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SCHOOLS 
(COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send fur- 


ther information upon direct request 












- COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 










NA VISTA COLLEGE 


presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
ly accredited. For more than 66 years devoted to 
Small classes allow 


- Rober 


Asmut 
Christian Higher Education. 
a onal approach to instruction. Write Director 

' / S, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 













RE COLLEGE Founded 1819. 


Fully accredited. 
Wationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
Region. Separate campuses women and men 








WwW Sa but most w social unctions and classes held jointly. 
Mine facilities. Write: Box 10, Admissions Office, 
. Coll of K ky, Danville, Ky. 

Aubur cing OF WOOSTER "resby- 








coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, contapten 
ndent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
rain ng for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry. music, science, teaching. te AS., Direc- 
tor of A of W: » Ohio. 


The D 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 


ROTC. Intercollegiate 
INITY 


athletics. ‘America’s 
4 sity reed ni 





most modern univer- 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
a Near noel Sugekies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
B.S. degree: Wholesome ‘christian atmos- 
phere. Coamopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
ymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 





1urch ¢ 


both o 









DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


aaerien Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; fully ac- 

co-ed; 4-year Liberal Arts and Science; 

Sokal courses. Scholarships for dependent 

Bre of ministers _and candidates for ~— vo- 
of Elkins, W. Va. 


Musk 











acob ¢ 
init—the 
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HANOVER COLLEGE Hanover. 


ior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
first qualified applicants—-100 women, 140 men— 
simitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 











HASTINGS COLLEGE At heart of 


the nation. 
Agood Presbyterian college for three quarters of a 
century. Unquestioned academic strength, emphasis 
inthe Arts and Sciences and pre- professional train- 


Spring 
Roy W. 
h plant. 








, Setaw 
- Rever- 
f a new 


ing. Theron 8B. M Nebr. 
hest 


LLINOIS C OLLEGE osaiiadion. 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 

try, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
tial service, teaching and ‘many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
College, Department A, Jacksonville, Ilinois 











ckwell, 
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JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jor Deicte 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 

ofessional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
tdidines Ws € President Edwin H. Rian. 














LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college, Suburban 

lecation on Lake Michigan. Admission by Coltege 

Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teac 
one. Box 


ig, p 
admin., fine arts, pre- -professional. 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 





BEAVER COLLEGE fia and 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 

grees. Strong academic program Christian environ- 

ment. Counseling. Fully acc credited. 70-acre sub- 

urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 

pve «a Office, Box P, Beaver College. 
own, Pa. 








A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses. Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. lL. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Charlies, Missouri. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








amifsted university, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, en 


ULSA 


neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 
te ¥ I T 7 Director of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Okiachoma 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE fo°32 

“12 i sh 
ACADEMY stot rete. coi 
through their os work. wall students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance available. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM = *38°*e835. 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Cotora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "uy" 


Crapaieaity Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully , a 
edited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
ollege,’’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Way . Pa. 


A Presbyterian 
School for Boys. 
Small classes. Care- 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. 


ful college prs paration. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. el uipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

james H. d, 4 '. . nm, N. 3. 











WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
tiered Arts College of ee students. Degrees: B.A., 
B.S., B.S. in Educ,. B.B.A., B.M.Ed M.S. in Educ. 
60 ; miles north of Pittsburgh. Founded 1852. 
wilt W. Orr, President. | New Wilmington. Penna. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY Fe. 85: 
INSTITUTE Collese preperstory and. ge: 


Boys taught how to b.. ¥ Small classes, individual 
attention. Sports. Jr. "oy 77th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 394, wa, N.J. 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 

’ ae conenel courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
and high school}, business administration, 
malism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 






MEN’S COLLEGE ” 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 2st, 


Presbyterian 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
. Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Sna' interim President. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


Inited Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
cience, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Business 
> (top | Mministration. Home Economics, Elementary & 
im Secondary Education. 








" P. issions, New Concord. Ohio 
ue 
‘tf PARK COLLEGE 
= Presbyterian. Founded in 1875. 
"ga: | Seeducational. Vigorous Liberal Arts Curricu- 
rica lum. Fully accredited. International student 
L body. Distinctive program in Christian atmos- 
rt — ing responsible —— Per- 
Sonal counsel ene. Twenty minutes from Kansas 
» Missouri 
7 lobert E. Long, President, Parkville, Missouri 
1FE zs 
Apmin 5, 1958 








PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1958. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


| School. 


PEDDIE —~ | ashy prepares for college 
or life low fully accredited 
Grades 7-12. Individual guidance. _ Developmental 
reading; public Soealing — = 

Small classes | 
280 acres. 
. Carrol O. Morong, Box 4-s. Hightstown, a 








CAMP 
DIRECTORY 
CAMP SKYLAND on LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Enjoy your vacation with your femily in @ whole 
tian atmosphere. Cc friends, a 





Rove. ris 6-12. 

GAY VALLEY CAMP 4 ?..fo Sune ie. 
Aug. 4. (Boys, girls 10- aa, 2 | Aus. 6-20 

Program of eg re oxpresal on: arts, crafts, nat wre 
lore, dr: trips. Sane. Lake. 
Catalog. Mise oy w. Pr. M. 
Gwyan, ir., Box E, Brevard, 











MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. ¥Y. Protestant, Co-ed, Ages 10-19. 

Beginners and advanced. Voice, piano, band & orch. 

instrs. Superv. practice. Land & water sports. Cata- 

logy Mr, & Mrs. Jos. Kelsall, 256 Varsity Ave., 
Neck, Princeton, N. J. WA 4.5981. 
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A new translation by 
JAMES MOFFATT 


@ Let this Bible help you understand 
the Scriptures—as it has already 
helped millions. 

B-1 Cloth, gold jacket . 
C-1— The only modern translation 
with Short Concordance (160 pp.) 
and Maps, silver jacket $6.0 

At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 














Deluxe Portable Seating 
by 


Heywood-Wakefield 
portable chairs pro- 
vide an economical, 
convenient means of 
obtaining additional, 
temporary seating 
capacity without sacrificing comfort 
or dignity of decor. Available in full- 
upholstered spring cushion models, 
semi-upholstered, and durable ply- 
wood, the entire line features welded 
tubular steel frame construction which 
assures years of extra service. Write 
for illustrated literature. 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Auditorium Seating Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


ast e26 














HO iR Newest colorfast fabrics 
— ES available. Write for 
ROB Catalog Alé. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, il. 

1641 NM. Allesandre $1., Les Angeles 26, Calif. 


SEEN AND HEARD 


EAD, was all he answered”: the last 
D climactic line of The Death of the 
Hired Man lingers in the listener’s mind 
long after the record stops. The cadence 
of the poetry is majestic, the insights 
penetrating; but best of all is the master- 
ful reading of the poet himself. Robert 
Frost is one of those rare poets who can 
read his own poetry with profound 
meaning and beauty. 

That is exactly what he accomplishes 
in the Caedmon record, Robert Frost 
Reads His Poetry, one of an impressive 
number of phonograph records that now 
feature the speaking voice. Plays, 
poetry, novels, humor, children’s stories, 
|sermons, Bible passages, and academic 
| instruction can all be heard these days 
on LP records. 
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Robert Frost 


Many of the better known works of 
Shakespeare, for instance, have been 
| recorded. His sonnets and the major 
plays can be bought in a dozen versions 
pressed by a number of different com- 
| panies. Perhaps the most unconven- 
poser of the lot is Word Records’ 
Hamlet, an album that interprets the 
| conflicting emotions of each character 
|through the use of several voices, as- 
| signed to different moods in every one 
of them. Thus we encounter a cruel 
Hamlet, a humane Hamlet, a courtly 
Hamlet; a sensuous Ophelia, an intel- 
lectual Ophelia, an immature Ophelia, 
and so on. Sometimes in the ambivalent 
strivings of each part, two or three 
voices will speak for him at once. This 
highly unusual interpretation was re- 
corded at the Baylor University Theater 
under the direction of Paul Baker. 

Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of 





The Best in Poetry and Prose 


Courage has been condensed and » 
corded on a Caedmon LP that capty, 
the noise and terror of Civil War bat? 
How “the youth” matures in that 
day period and receives his own x 
badge (a wound) has made a famp 
novel, realistic in its style and compd 
ing in intensity. Fittingly the voice 
Edmond O’Brien reads the text again 
a background of the sound effects 
tumult and war. 

The melancholy and wistful humor; 
Oscar Wilde Fairy Tales have be 
caught by Basil Rathbone’s artistic re 
ing in another Caedmon record. Thoug 
often sold as children’s stories, ' the 
tales convey depths of meaning and 
legory that only grown-ups will unde 
stand. Three are included on the platte 


Three Hamlets in one recording. 


The Happy Prince, The Selfish Gian 
and The Nightingale and The Rose. 

For sheer, illogical fun the listene 
can spin Nonsense Verse of Carroll 
Lear. Thereon one can listen to Beatrice 
Lillie’s soulful rendition of Jabberwoe 
as it should be read—if indeed it eve 
should be at all. Cyril Ritchard gives 
just the right lilt to this reading of th 
satirical Father William and The 0 
and The Pussy Cat. These are but t 
of the thirty-seven nonsense poems i 
cluded. 

And this sampling is but a fraction 
of the wealth of selections available now 
in literary recofdings. Others, to be rf 
viewed here later, include readings by 
William Faulkner,’ Sean O’Casey, Ter 
nessee Williams, Archibald MacLeish 
W. H. Auden, Vachel Lindsay, and T.$ 
Eliot. 

—J. C. Wx 


PrespyTeRian Litt 




















1 and » 
t captun “Wherever the sun goes, the Breton 
Jar barges.” Little Simon thought the saying 
that tus fine, brave boast. It was true, too. Big 
own pierre, his father, was a Breton sailor 
a famed a mighty fisherman as well. Strut- 
compelling, Little Simon liked to repeat to him- 
voice Asef: “Wherever the sun goes, the Breton 
ct againg goes. Ah, yes!” 
effects (Today little Simon was to go out with 
Big Pierre and the other fishermen. “To- 
humoriaday? Why, right now,” said Big Pierre. 
ive bedifHe snatched Simon from the bench 
stic real where Mother was coaxing into him the 
. Thougl good crusty bread, the warm chocolate. 
es ‘thal “Enough,” shouted Big Pierre. 







x and dm ‘Doesn't a man know what he wants to 
ll undeffeat? A man like my son? Enough, come 
> platter away.” 





Big Pierre was used to handling heavy 
os, nets, and masts. In his strong arms 
little Simon sailed toward the ceiling. 
m he came, laughing, trusting. Then 
warm sheepskin jacket enfolded him 
ely. Out into the early morning dark 
n and Big Pierre went. The white- 
Washed house gleamed only faintly be- 
hind them. Little Simon was not the 
least afraid, 

As they edged down the steep descent 
tothe shore, the boy heard the sea speak. 
Itspoke again. The sea’s voice was very 
fong. But Simon was sure his father 
stronger. At the dock the other fish- 
wmen tossed Little Simon between 
them, and little Simon laughed. They 
were Breton sailors. They could go 
wherever the sun went. They could do 







































Giant anything. 

Rose. Now all they had to do was go fish- 

listening, Big Pierre put him down on the 

oll an@ deck of the boat. “Simon, hold on, and 

atric don't get in the way.” Father was gone 

rwocny@ in the dark. 

it ev Suddenly, Simon felt the boat pitch 

1 givelhioward the sky. What can catch us? 

of th thought Simon. They went down, down, 

¢ OW own, and mountains seemed to be 

t three tumbling on them. 

ms i Somewhere in the night he heard 
_ Big Pierre giving orders. The men an- 

rach wered, and someone laughed cheer- 

le now fully. 

be tH “Father!” Simon yelled. “Father!” No 

ngs bE ne heard the little boy. 

’ Ter If Father heard, what could he do? 

Leis What could all the fishermen together 





do? Simon thought as he clung to the 
boat. What could the boat do in the 
midst of all this ocean? 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Rosalys Haskell Hall 
THe Littte BRETON SAILOR 










boat 


The 


Simon closed his 
seemed to slip up a. wall. The depths 
roared and reached. Down fell every- 
thing—and once more—and once more. 

“The stars fade. The day comes, my 
said the calm voice of Big 


eyes. 


little one,” 
Pierre. 

Simon could see it was so. Cut-glass 
green arches reared up and were torn 
apart. Simon was sure he was riding 
precipices up to the sun. The boy 
clutched the side of the boat; it was all 
little Simon had and to him it was not 
enough. 

“A good catch,” said the voice of Big 
Pierre at last. “We turn home, Simon.” 

They land, 
though Simon could hardly believe it, 
the land was still there. The houses so 
white and the cliffs so steep were safe 
and motionless. 

Big Pierre caught him up. “Aha, there 
will be a party for you, our youngest 
fisherman. Mother, Grandmother, big 
sister Stephanie, they will ask all the 
neighbors to a feast. How will you like 
that, my Simon?” 

But Simon did not smile. He put out 
his arms for Big Pierre to hold him 
close. “Father, listen to me,” he said. 
Face hidden, Simon told him, “The boat 
went up and down on all that water, 
Father. There was nothing for us to hold 


went toward the and, 


to, anywhere.” 


Would Father be ashamed? What 


would Big Pierre think of his son? Little 
Simon hesitated over words so hard to 
say. “Wherever the sun goes, the Breton 
goes,” he whispered. “I know the say- 
ing. But, Father, I-I was afraid. I was 
terribly afraid.” 

Big Pierre held Simon very close. Was 
he sighing? Was he sad? Little Simon 
could not tell. 

“Of course you were frightened, my 
little one,” said Big Pierre. He did not 
sound ashamed of Simon. He did not 
even sound surprised. “Fear is given us 
so we will handle danger better. I am 
afraid. Our neighbors are afraid. Your 
mother is afraid.” Big Pierre gave Simon 
a friendly hug. “What we must remem- 
ber is this: we cannot go so far that we 
slip from the arms of God. I have a 
prayer to help me, my son.” 

It was time to go ashore. Big Pierre's 
hand covered little Simon’s. “That is a 
good old saying, “Wherever the sun 
goes, the Breton goes.’ It dares us on to 
adventure. I know a better saying. As 
we walk along, I shall teach you the 
special prayer of the Breton sailors. It 
is the prayer we think of far more often, 
and that helps us every day.” 

And as they climbed to the feast, Big 
Pierre taught Little Simon the prayer of 
the Breton sailors: 

“Help me, O God. 

My boat is so small and thy ocean so 
wide.” 
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“SEE-ABILITY UNLIMITED’ 
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Only the Advance Design of Chrysler Corporation 
cars gives you such all-around viewing 


Wherever vou look, a 58 car of The Forward Look lets vou see 
all outdoors! For no other design gives you so much glass to 


look out of. 


Enormous Control Tower windshields curve around and sweep 
back and over letting vou see up as well as forward and to the 
side. Rear windows. too. are largest ever up to 13 square feet 
ol vlistening wraparound ylass for greater safety on the road 
and when you park. And of course, every window is clear 


vision safety-glass. 


It's all part of the Advance Design of our cars — the design that’s 


right when you look at it, right in the way it makes the cars of 


The Forward Look handle and ride. 


For our flowing, low dart-shape is more than America’s favo 

look. It makes possible America’s most advanced ride—Torsia 
Aire—at no extra cost. This new, proved, trouble-free systé 
of suspension stops dip when you brake, ends squat when yi 
start and keeps you on an even keel on turns. 


Advance Design goes even further in The Forward Look ¢ 
for °58: Mechanical Pushbutton TorqueFlite controls—first 
the industry —Sure-Grip differentials that cut wheel slip 
snow, Fuel-Saver chokes that give our new engines economy 
match their new smoothness and performance. 

But see for vourself— look into and out of a new 1958 car 
The Forward Look! A trip to a nearby dealer will convi 
you it’s the best value on the road today. 
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